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BY 
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Muscle relaxant activity has recently been demonstrated 
in the bis-choline esters of certain aliphatic dicarboxylic 
acids, and the succinyl esters have been shown to exhibit the 
maximum activity among the compounds so far investigated 
(Bovet et al., 1949). One of the more active of these com- 
pounds has been introduced into this country for clinical 
trial by May & Baker, Ltd., under the name of “ Brevidil 
E,” or M.& B. 2210. This report concerns the use of 
this compound in clinical surgery of the dog. 

Physical and Chemical Properties : Presentation.—Accord- 


| ing to the manufacturers, M. & B. 2210 is bis (8-dimethyl- 


aminoethyl)-succinate bisethiodide and may be represented 


structurally as follows :— 
CH,. COOCH,. (CH;). I. 


| 
CH,. COOCH,. CH,. N(CHs).. (C,H;). I. 

It is a white, odourless, crystalline powder, readily soluble 
in water, normal saline, in aqueous alcohol and aqueous 
acetone. It is also soluble in cthyl and methyl alcohols and 
sparingly soluble in dry acetone, ethyl acetate, chloroform 
and ether. Its melting point is given as 198°C. and a 2 per 
cent. W/V solution in water is clear and colourless with a 
PH of about 6-6. 

It has been presented for clinical trial as a sterile crystal- 
line white powder in ampoules, each of which contains 
85 mg. of the substance which is said to be equivalent to 
approximately 55 mg. of active cation. It has been used 
as a freshly prepared solution in sterile distilled water or 
sterile normal saline. 

Pharmacology and Toxicity.—It has been suggested that 
M. & B. 2210 acts as a depolarising agent, since the onset 
of muscular paralysis is marked by transitory flickering of the 
muscles (even violent limb movements may occur) which is 
said to be similar to, but more pronounced than, those 
noted with decamethonium iodide (Scurr, 1951). 

Dogs artificially respirated in an “iron lung’’ have 
survived complete paralysis of all voluntary muscle for six 
to eight hours, and Bovet (1949) found that under these 
conditions it was possible to give a single injection of 300 
times the normally lethal dose without killing the animal. 
Thus apart from its neuromuscular blocking activity, the 
compound appears to be virtually non-toxic. 

It appears probable that M. & B. 2210 is destroyed in 
the body by cholinesterase and pseudocholinesterase (Bovet 
& Nitti, 1949). The injection of physostigmine or prostigmine 
(which inactivate cholinesterase) apparently delays the des- 
truction of the compound since the neuromuscular block may 
be prolonged by this means (Longo, 1949). It has been 
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suggested (Bovet & Nitti, 1949) that the breakdown products 
are succinic acid and choline, both of which are natural 
metabolites and that this would account for the lack of 
toxicity of the drug. 

Considerations Affecting the Use of M. & B. 2210 in Veter- 
inary Practice.—It is impossible to over-emphasise the 
importance of ensuring beyond all reasonable doubt that an 
animal is anaesthetised and is incapable of feeling pain or 
apprehension throughout the whole period of action of 
any relaxant drug which is being employed. It has been the 
practice during these investigations to stabilise the anaes- 
thesia before injection of the relaxant, and to reassess the 
depth of the anaesthesia immediately after the effect of the 
drug has disappeared. Careful observation of the pulse rate 
has also been made throughout the period of muscular 
paralysis. In all cases the depth of anaesthesia has been 
judged to have been entirely adequate. 

As will be noted later on, effective doses of M. & B. 2210 
paralyse the respiratory muscles. Facilities for immediate 
and sustained artificial respiration must, therefore, be avail- 
able if the use of the drug is contemplated. 


Indications for the Use of Relaxant Drugs in the Dog * 


1. In orthopaedic surgery where the pull of muscle 
masses may be so great as to prevent the reduction of 
fractures. 

2. In thoracic surgery—to provide the surgeon with a 
stationary lung field and to facilitate controlled .respiration 
by the abolition of spontaneous diaphragmatic movements. 

3. In abdominal surgery where it is desired to suppress 
surgically embarrassing movements of the diaphragm while 
closure of the abdomen is being performed. 

4. In radiographic examination of the thorax—to enable 
the lungs to be held inflated and stationary while the exposure 
is made. 

CuinicaL Stup1es 


M. & B. 2210 has been given to a total of 23 dogs under 
cyclopropane anaesthesia and to one under pentobarbital 
sodium anaesthesia. Table I summarises the data on pre- 


medication. 
[ 
Number 
Premedication of 
animals 
1. Omnopon } gr. 
Scopolamine 1/200 gr. 
2. Scopolamine 1/200 gr. 4 
3. Pethidine hydrochloride 50 mg. } 1 
Scopolamine 1/200 gr. ae 
4. Morphine sulphate } gr. 
Scopolamine 1/200 gr. 1 
Atropine sulphate 1/300 gr. 


* Knight (1952) reports that while he and his colleagues have 
intubated an average of 1,000 dogs each year since 1948, they have 
never observed laryngeal spasm, and in his opinion the use of a 
relaxant to facilitate the introduction of an endotracheal tube is 
unnecessary in this animal. 
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In all cases where cyclopropane has been used induction 
of anaesthesia was by the intravenous injection of a barbiturate 
preparation, usually thiopentone sodium, and the anaesthesia 
was maintained by the usual closed circuit cyclopropane/ 
oxygen methods using to and fro absorption, the Boyle circle 
absorbers (Mark I and Mark IT), and the Coxeter Mushin 
absorber. 

Closed circuit cyclopropane anaesthesia was chosen for 
this study for the following reasons :— 


1. With practice it is possible to maintain an even plane 
of anaesthesia over long periods of time. 


2. The high oxygen concentration of the anaesthetic 
mixture (70 to 80 per cent. oxygen) ensures adequate oxygena- 
tion throughout the anaesthesia. 


3. Using a closed circuit with a cuffed endotracheal 
tube in place, immediate and prolonged artificial respiration 
may be given by rhythmical manual compression of the 
rebreathing bag. 

Dosage Employed.—All dosages given are expressed in mg. 
of the active cation. 

In general, a dosage rate of 1 mg. per 4 kg. bodyweight 
has been used. In a few instances doses of 1 mg. per 8 kg. 
bodyweight have been found to be effective in producing 
maximal relaxation of voluntary muscle. Doses of less than 
1 mg. per 8 kg. bodyweight have been found to produce 
only slight degrees of muscular relaxation but they may 
reduce the respiratory excursion to such an extent as to 
necessitate the use of assisted respiration. 


A freshly prepared solution of M. & B. 2210 was injected 
intravenously either via a drip, if a drip infusion was in 
poe ' or into one of the sublingual veins. (The sub- 

ingual veins are easily accessible and convenient when the 
patient is in dorsal, recumbency and covered by sterile 
towels.) 


Course of Events Following Injection.—Injection of the drug 
is followed, after a period of from 20 to 40 seconds, by fine 
tremors of the trunk musculature and by clonic contractions 
of the limb muscles. The respiratory movements become 
increasingly shallow and finally cease. An apnoea of from 
15 to 20 minutes (an extreme range of from 8 to 35 minutes 
has been recorded) is produced by a dose of | mg. per 4 kg. 
bodyweight. Half this dosage, when effective, appears to 
produce an apnoea of 10 to 15 minutes’ duration. 


Artificial respiration is carried out by manual compression 
of the rebreathing bag at a rate of 15 to 20 times per minute, 
but towards the end of the estimated period of apnoea the 
rate may be reduced to allow some accumulation of carbon 
dioxide in the circuit. Allowing some accumulation of 
carbon dioxide in this way appears to facilitate the resump- 
tion of normal respiration following the period of paralysis, 
but this is not certain. 


A total of 69 doses of M. & B. 2210 has been given to the 
24 dogs. Doses administered to a dog after the effect of the 
first dose has passed off, failed, in general, to produce marked 
muscle tremors, and the duration of action of these doses 
tended to be longer than that of the initial dose. 


The duration of the period of muscular relaxation and 
apnoea appears to be unrelated to any premedication given 
and to the physical condition, or sex, of the animal. M. & B. 
2210 has not been used in any animal younger than six 
months of age, but it appears that there is a tendency for it 
to be destroyed more rapidly in young animals. It has 


not been possible to forecast absolutely the duration of the 
—_ period produced in any one dog by a given dose of 
is relaxant drug. 


OPERATIVE INTERFERENCES 


The operative interferences involved in the animals con- 
cerned in this series are given below :— 
1. Orthopaedic surgery 
Osteotomy for internal fixation of bone fractures 2 
2. Thoracic surgery 


Laparotomy and repair of ruptured diaphragm im = 

Transthoracic for removal of 
foreign body 5 


3. Abdominal surgery 

Enterotomy for removal of foreign body 1 
Exploratory laparotomy 1 
Gastrotomy for removal of foreign body son im @ 
Intestinal resection and end to end anastosmosis ... | 
Laparotomy and repair of perforation of intestine... | 
Ovarohysterectomy ... 3 
Removal of neoplastic abdominal testicle | 
Resection of rectal mucosa for relief of fistulae 


in ano ove oon ots — 
4. X-ray examination 
X-ray examination of thorax ... ... 
5. Other operations 
Minor dental operation (nature not recorded) 
Total 24 


There have been no deaths directly attributable to the 
anaesthetic technique, although two dogs did not survive 
operation. The dog subjected to exploratory thoracotomy 
was destroyed while still under anaesthesia and the dog 
which had a repair of an intestinal perforation died about | 
hours after operation from toxaemia and shock. 


Side - effects of M. & B. 2210. — Occasionally, aimless 
tongue movements have been observed during the apnocic 
sap but the cause and significance of these are urknown. 

n one case slight transitory hiccough was observed during 
the recovery from anaesthesia, but this may have been quite 
unrelated to the use of the relaxant as the operation had 
been that of transthoracic oesophagotomy. 


No excessive salivation has been observed in either pre- ° 


medicated or non-premedicated dogs, and no disturbances 
of cardiac rate or rhythm have been noted. Excessive 
haemorrhage at the operation site, however, may be caused 
by failure to perform adequate artificial respiration, thus 
lowing the accumulation of carbon dioxide in the animal. 


Discussion 


In view of the relatively small number of cases in which 
M. & B. 2210 has been employed under clinical conditions, 
it is impossible to be dogmatic concerning the value of this 
relaxant drug in the surgery of the dog. However, it has 
shown itself to be of value in cases where abdominal closure 

is difficult, e.g., in obese dogs, in thoracic surgery to abolish 
movement of the diaphragm, and in certain orthopaedic 
procedures. Its satisfactory use requires the attention of an 
anaesthetist to carry out efficient artificial respiration and 
to ensure that anaesthesia is being adequately maintained. 

It is considered that the use of any relaxant drug in the 
surgery of the dog is not a procedure to be undertaken with- 
out very great care, and attention must be given to every 
detail of the procedure. 


SUMMARY 


An account is given of the physical, chemical and pharma- 
cological properties of bis Age laminoethyl)-succinate 
bisethiodide, M. & B. 2210” or “ Brevidil Its use 
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in clinical surgery of the dog is reported, and it is suggested 
that with due care it may be of use in orthopaedic, thoracic 
and abdominal operations. 
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THE CAPACITY OF THE BOVINE “STOMACHS” 
BY 


R. V. BLAMIRE, M.R.c.v.S., D.V.S.M., 
METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, ISLINGTON, N.7 


Sisson and Grossman (1938) state that the capacity of 
the bovine “stomach ’”’ varies greatly according to the size 
of the animal, adding that the capacity of large animals is 
40 to 60 gallons, of medium animals 30 to 40 gallons, and of 
small animals 25 to 35 gallons. They state that the capacity 


of the omasum is 7 or 8 per cent. of the whole and that of 
the abomasum is 8 or 7 per cent. of the whole. Dukes 
(1947) quotes these figures while Thornton (1949) states 
that the capacity of the bovine rumen may reach a maximum 
of 60 gallons. 

Recently it became necessary to estimate the average 
weights of bovine “stomachs” encountered in abattoir 
practice. With this in view, the “ stomachs ”’ of 30 unselected 
bovines were weighed full and empty. Some of the animals 
were fasted and some were not, but numbers 23 to 30 in 
the series were deliberately fed on unlimited quantities of 
good hay for three days immediately prior to slaughter. All 
animals were allowed fresh water ad. lib. 

The following data were obtained from each animal :— 

1. Total weight of “‘ stomachs” as removed from the 
animal without the spleen and omental fat. 

2. Weight of the omasum full. 

3. Weight of the abomasum full. 

4. Weight of the rumen and reticulum empty, cleaned but 
in a wet condition. 

5. Weight of abomasum empty, cleaned and wet. 

6. Estimated weight of contents of abomasum. 

7. Estimated weight of contents of rumen and reticulum. 

The average weight of the bovine omasum after it has been 
opened, washed and thoroughly cleaned is about 10 Ib. 

As stomach contents are largely water (a recent analysis of 
drained rumen solids gave a water content of 84 per cent.) 
it has been estimated that 10 lb. of contents occupy a capacity 
of approximately 1 gallon. 

The figures obtained are tabulated below. 

A further series of 47 unselected bovines was examined, 
but separate weighing of the abomasum was not carried out. 
The following are the salient points revealed in this series :— 

1. Average figures are :— 

(a) Total weight of full stomachs 141 Ib. 
(6) Weight of omasum full 25-5 |b. 


Total * Weight of Weight of Weight of rumen Weight of Estimated weight of contents 
Class of weight of omasum a um and abomasum 
animal stomachs, (full), (full), reticulum (empty), (empty), Abomastum, Rumen and reticulum, 

Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 1 Ib. Ib. 

1. Ox 128 22 11 24 7 4 ji 
2. Cow 164 . 19 13 30 5 s 102 
3. Ox 154 23 9 34 7 2 88 
4. Heifer 102 14 9 22 7 2 57 
5. 102 16 7 28 6 1 51 
a” 130 24 8 27 6 2 7l 
= 104 16 5 21 + F 1 62 
ke 127 16 5 25 4 1 81 
9. Cow 152 33 10 32 8 2 77 
10. Heifer 104 12 5 21 + 1 66 
ll. a 103 12 6 23 5 1 62 
12. i‘ 136 40 8 28 6 2 60 
13. Ox 159 24 12 29 11 1 o4 
14. Bull 206 24 9 29 8 1 _ 144 
15. Ox 102 19 9 28 7 2 46 
16. Cow 142 24 10 38 9 1 70 
17. Ox 155 26 ll 31 10 a 87 
180 39 ll 37 8 3 93 
ae 148 18 11 34 10. l 85 
a. se 206 34 10 37 7 3 125 
21. Heifer 152 27 10 28 9 1 7 
22. Ox 172 32 ll 36 9 2 93 
23. Cow 220 29 11 42 9 2 138 
24. 122 18 8 25 7 1 
25. im 219 32 10 30 8 2 147 
26. ~ 180 29 11 24 9 2 116 
27. ” ‘152 16 11 28 8 3 97 
28. 156 26 13 50 10 3 67 
29. - 140 18 lo 36 8 2 76 
30. a 148 20 ” 27 7 2 92 

23-4 9-43 30°13 7-43 2 85°86 
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(c) Weight of reticulum, rumen and abo- 


masum emp’ 37-5 Ib. 
(d) Weight of contents of reticulum, 
rumen and abomasum _.. 78 Ib. 
(e) Total estimated capacity... ..- 98 gallons 
2. The highest estimated “stomach” capacity in this 


series was 15 gallons from a cow. 

3. The lowest estimated capacity was 3 gallons from a 
heifer whose total full stomach weight was only 66 Ib. 

The averages from the two series are almost identical, and 
a study of both sets of figures reveals some interesting points. 

i. The highest estimated total capacity encountered in 

77 bovines was about 17 gallons—from Cow No. 25. This 
had been heavily fed for three days prior to slaughter. 

2. The lowest total capacity encountered was 8 gallons. 

3. Average capacities in detail from the first series are :— 


Rumen and reticulum __... “ee ow 8-6 gallons 
Omasum (estimated from known average 

clean weight)... ove eee 
Abomasum (a fraction could be added for 

loss on severance) mm 
Total average capacity 10-1, 


The results of the work undertaken suggest that our 
accepted ideas of bovine “ stomach” capacity are exces- 
sive. The literature gives figures three or four times higher 
than those actually encountered in abattoir practice. The 
percentage capacities of the omasum and abomasum encoun- 
tered were something like 10 per cent. of the whole for the 
omasum and only 2 per cent. for the abomasum. These are, 
of course, actual capacities and the potential capacity of the 
abomasum is obviously much greater, as shown by Cow No. 2, 
where the abomasum capacity is 7 per cent. of the whole. 

_ The experiments were carried out under abattoir condi- 
tions. Ordinary platform scales, duly tested, were used. It 
iS not suggested, therefore, that the results are meticulously 
accurate, but it is hoped that they will be adequate to justify 
a revision of the accepted standards of bovine “ stomach” 
capacity. 


SUMMARY 


1. The literature pertaining to bovine “ stomach” 
capacity is quoted. 

2. Experiments carried out to estimate the “‘ stomach” 
capacity of 30 bovines slaughtered in the abattoir are described. 
Other estimations are given in less detail. 

3. Accepted standards of bovine stomach capacity would 
appear to be excessive. , 
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WEEKLY WIsDOM 


Whatever talents a person may possess to amuse and instruct 
others, be they ever so inconsiderable, he is yet bound to exert 
them :—Shelley, Preface to ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.”’ 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LICENCES 


1x this issue we reproduce in full the report of the Committee 
on Licences under Section 7 of the Veterinary Surgeon; 

Act, 1948.* 

This report of a departmental Committee of the Ministry 
of Agriculture is of almost equal importance to the well- 
known and much-discussed reports of the “ Loveday” and 
“* Chancellor ”” Committees and will undoubtedly be known 
as that of the “Champion ”’ Committee. It should be read 
with care by every veterinary surgeon in practice as it 
recommendations affect his interests vitally. 

In the 1930’s government interest in veterinary education 
was shown by the setting up of the Loveday Committee. 
This Committee’s report ushered in an important train of 
events of which the Champion Report is a part and indeed 
almost the termination. No immediate official action followed 
the publication of the first Loveday Report, but world events 
favoured a renewal of interest in the problems of home- 
produced food. The Minister, therefore, recalled the Com- 
mittee and speedily accepted the recommendations of its 
second report. In the meantime, the entire international 
economic climate had changed. War experience had demon- 
strated the vital necessity of developing home agriculture and, 
in particular, the importance of a healthy and flourishing 
livestock industry. The Committee stressed the dependence 
of the livestock industry on a vigorous and efficient veterinary 
profession and made recommendations for improved facilities 
for teaching and research, but it pointed out that full benefits 
from the money spent on veterinary education would not 
be obtained unless steps were taken to check the growing 
evil of unqualified practice. The Government appointed the 
Chancellor Committee to enquire into this aspect of the 
problem and in spite of shortage of parliamentary time, the 
main recommendations of these two committees became law 
in the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1948. 

Although the Act was uncontested, differences had arisen 
between those interested concerning that part which dealt 
with the unqualified employees of certain animal welfare 
societies. A compromise solution, which has become known 
as the licensing system, was devised by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and embodied in Section 7 of the Act. There 
was general agreement with regard to the provisions relating 
to improved facilities for veterinary education. In less than 
four years all the schools in the United Kingdom have become 
parts of their respective universities and one has already 
achieved faculty status. 

Unfortunately, the problems arising out of Section 7 of 
the Act have not yet been resolved. This part was received 
by the profession with considerable misgivings. It was main- 
tained that this Section perpetuated two standards of treat- 
ment. On the one hand, veterinary surgeons would treat 
the animals of those people who could afford their fees, while 
a large number of the animals of the poor would be treated 
by those who had not been trained as veterinary surgeons. 
At this stage, the profession felt that the implications of this 
part of the Act were not fully appreciated by the Ministry 
and that the failure on the part of the profession to co-operatt 
with certain animal welfare societies probably had been 
misconstrued. The B.V.A. repeatedly has made it clear that 


* Report of the Committee on Licences under Section 7 of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1948. H.M.S.O., York House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2., or any provincial branch, price 9d. 
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it welcomes co-operation with those charitable societies 
affording a service to animals owned by‘those unable to pay 
normal fees, provided the society follows an ethical policy 
towards the profession. Few people, except those intimately 
connected with the profession, are aware of the considerable 
amount of charitable work carried out by individual veterinary 
surgeons. By its very nature, this contribution is bound to 
be much less obtrusive than that of an organised animal 
welfare society which depends on publicity in order to attract 
the money necessary to continue its work. In the past a 


‘number of veterinary surgeons who attended poor persons’ 


clinics in a part-time capacity either charged a nominal fee 
or no fee at all, and few veterinary surgeons have not a list 
of needy clients who either receive free treatment for their 
animals or are charged only nominal fees. The profession 
feels, however, that any veterinary surgeon taking up 
full-time employment or spending a considerable part of 
his time in carrying out welfare work should not be in a 
worse position than if he had followed any other branch of 
veterinary activity. ‘The previous Minister of Agriculture 
was no doubt sure that the legislation which he had promoted 
would ultimately bring unqualified practice to an end, and 
when he introduced the Bill he made it clear that the only 
justification for the licensing system was the shortage of 
veterinary surgeons at that time, and that as soon as the 
supply of veterinary surgeons had increased, no new licences 
would be issued. As might have been expected, it proved 
difficult to determine whether or not a shortage of veterinary 
surgeons existed. Some societies maintain that until a 
number of veterinary surgeons are unemployed it cannot be 
assumed that a sufficient number is available. ‘The profession, 
on the other hand, contends that such an interpretation applied 
to professional men is quite wrong, and that if the principle 
of part-time employment was accepted, there is now through- 
out the country a sufficient number of veterinary surgeons to 
treat the sick animals of the poor. It might be difficult to 
accept the contention that there was a shortage of veterinary 
surgeons, on the evidence supplied by a society that it had 
failed to attract veterinary surgeons to its employment. A 
more accurate explanation of such a failure might be that 
conditions of employment were unsatisfactory or that restrict- 
ing artificial barriers had been introduced in_ selecting 
candidates. 

By pursuing such a policy a society could fail to recruit 
veterinary surgeons and if such evidence were accepted as the 
criterion of shortage, unqualified practice would be per- 
petuated by “licence.”’ In view of the conflicting evidence 
the Minister took the course of appointing an independent 
committee to examine the problems raised by applications 
for licences under Section 7. This step was very acceptable 
to the profession, who desired nothing other than a full 
publication of the facts with regard to the provision of services 
for poor persons’ animals. For years members of the pro- 
fession had suffered from unfair competition from societies 
employing unregistered personnel. Often such a service was 
advertised as “‘ free’’ with little or no indication that it was 
provided for poor persons’ animals only. 

The report of the Champion Committee on licences was 
only completed after very exhaustive examination of the 
evidence had been made. It is gratifying to find that the 
Committee substantiates in unequivocal terms the past con- 
tentions of the veterinary profession. ‘The profession agrees 
on the importance of unfair competition by unqualified 
persons, but while, of course, recognising this, it has always 
been more concerned with the lower standards of service 
which come from those who have not had a full veterinary 
training. ‘The Committee stated that only fully trained 
professional men are in a position to diagnose and treat 


disease and thus be able to alleviate animal suffering to the 
full. It was also satisfied that there was no practical difficulty 
in following the spirit of the Act that no further licences 
should be issued after 1953. It is expected that more veterin- 
ary surgeons will be available for full-time employment before 
that date and one of the most important recommendations 
of the Committee stresses the necessity for the acceptance of 
part-time employment of veterinary surgeons. The import- ° 
ance to the community of having as many veterinary surgeons 
as possible in practice, distributed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, has been voiced by a recent President 
of the B.V.A. There are many areas where it would be 
uneconomic for a veterinary surgeon to set up in practice if 
he did not receive some part-time employment from the 
local authority or the Ministry. Similarly, in remote areas 
it would be wasteful to employ a whole-time veterinary 
surgeon for animal welfare work and it would be more satis- 
factory to employ the local practitioner in a part-time capacity. 
Even if such a practitioner were well employed he could, no 
doubt, find time to attend a clinic for two or three hours 
per week for routine cases and would be available at any time 
to deal with emergencies. ‘The benefits arising from such a 
general policy do not accrue entirely to the veterinary surgeon 
but also to the animal-owning public in the area who, by 
such an arrangement, would have available a_ resident 
veterinary surgeon. The Committee appreciates that part- 
time practice may not be a palatable solution to some of the 
societies but is so satisfied that this is a fundamental part of 
the solution ef the problem that it states :— 

“Moreover, the prohibition of unqualified practice as it 
becomes more effective must of necessity involve changes in 
the structure and organisation of the P.D.S.A.” 

While it is a pleasure to find an impartial committee 
concurring in views held by the profession, it would be wrong 
to emphasise this aspect of the case. ‘The events of the past 
10 years must be viewed as a whole and the significance of 
this report is greater than its range indicates. Its recom- 
mendations, if put into effect, should end a form of unqualified 
practice which might have continued indefinitely. This can 
only be effected satisfactorily, however, if the other major 
recommendations are implemented also. ‘These include the 
provision that the R.C.V.S., the B.V.A. and the animal 
welfare societies should have joint consultation and should 
co-operate in carrying out the recommendations of the 
Committee. This Association must go forward to the dis- 
cussion in a spirit of co-operation, realising that the final 
form of agreement can be worked out only by this means. 
It will be extremely difficult in certain cases for veterinary 
surgeons in practice to reorientate their views to the changed 
circumstances, particularly in those cases where, in the past, 
the practitioner has suffered unfair competition from one 
of these societies. In the country generally, however, the 
change must take place. From now on, only members of the 
veterinary profession will join the animal welfare societies 
for the purpose of treating animals. The B.V.A. should 
assist in co-ordinating the service for poor persons’ animals 
throughout the country, ensuring that it is efficient, is not 
abused and is not unnecessarily duplicated. ‘There is so 
much justification in the report for the oft-repeated contentions 
of the R.C.V.S. and the B.V.A. relative to abuses by certain 
animal welfare societies that members may tend to boycott 
these societies. Such a course would defeat its own end, as 
there is ample evidence to show that only the employment 
of a sufficient number of veterinary surgeons by a society 
will ensure the establishment of satisfactory ethical standards. 

The enormous amount of well-balanced charitable work 
carried out by societies like the R.S.P.C.A. in conjunction 

(Continued overleaf) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LICENCES 
UNDER SECTION 7 OF THE VETERINARY 
SURGEONS ACT, 1948 


We reproduce below the full text of this report, which, dated 
January 7th, 1952, has just been issued for publication. Copies 
of this important report, which is the subject of comment in our 
editorial columns, may be obtained from York House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2, or from any branch of H.M. Stationery Office, 
price 9d. 

The members of the Committee, which was appointed by the 
Right Hon. Tom Williams, M.pr., Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries in June, 1951, were A. J. Champion, Esq., M.p., Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry (Chairman), Sir Robert 
R. Hyde, k.p.£., M.v.o., Dr. G. Roche Lynch, M.B., 0.B.£., Professor 
P. B. Medawar, M.A., pD.Sc., F.R.S., and Claud Mullins, Esq. 


Report of the Committee on Licences under Section 7 of the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1948 


To Major the Right Hon. Sir Thomas L. Dugdale, Bt., 1.v., 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Sir, 
I—INTRODUCTION 

1. We were appointed on June 20th, 1951, by your predecessor, 
the Right Hon. Tom Williams, M.p., to be a committee with the 
following terms of reference :— 

“To examine and advise me upon the problems raised by 
applications for licences under Section 7 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act, 1948, with particular reference to intentions 
that have been expressed for the immediate future.” 

2. We have met on 10 days, and we have considered 
memoranda supplied by, and oral evidence given by witnesses 
representing, the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
(R.C.V.S.), the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals (P.D.S.A.), 
the National Canine Defence League, the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (R.S.P.C.A.), and Our Dumb 
Friends’ League. A list of witnesses is given in the Appendix. 
We also considered memoranda supplied by the’ Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and by four local animal welfare 
societies, namely, the Animals’ Help Society (Inc.), the Brighton, 
Hove and District Animal Clinic, the Cats’ Protection League 
(Manchester Branch) and the Walthamstow, Woodford, Ching- 
ford and District Animal Help Association. 

3. At our first meeting, on July 10th, 1951, we were invited to 
consider the possibility of making an interim recommendation at 
an early date with regard to pending applications for nine further 
licences in respect of employees of the P.D.S.A. Until we had 
almost finished hearing evidence we felt unable to make an interim 
recommendation; but at a late stage in our deliberations we 
recommended that three of the nine licences be granted in order 
that three licensees who had left the service of the P.D.S.A. 
prematurely might be replaced and thus maintain the status quo 
pending the completion of our task. The Minister accepted this 
recommendation and the three licences -were granted. 


with the profession should not be forgotten, and the experience 
in co-operation thus gained must be applied to the solution 
of present problems. It is important that we consider this 
last report and its recommendations as a continuation and 
an integral part of the sequence of events which started 
with the Loveday Report. If we go forward willingly 
in co-operation with the societies we should settle this, the 
last of our serious outstanding problems, and bring unqualified 
practice, in any form, to an end for all time. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the years 1944-54 will be considered a most 
important decade for our profession, for it will have seen the 
beginning of a new era in veterinary education and the end 
of unqualified practice. 


Il—THE VETERINARY SURGEONS ACT, 1948 
RESTRICTION OF VETERINARY PRaAcTICE BY UNQUALIFIED PERSONS 


4. No person may describe himself as a veterinary surgeon un- 
less he is registered as a Member of the Royal College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons in the statutory Register of Veterinary Surgeons 
Until the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1948, was passed, however, 
any unregistered person could engage in veterinary practice 
provided that he did not state or imply that he was a Fellow or 
Member of the R.C.V.S., and did not use a title stating that he 
was a veterinary surgeon or a veterinary practitioner or was 
specially qualified to practise veterinary surgery. : 


5. Section 5 of the Act, which came into operation on July 


30th, 1949, prohibits the practice of veterinary surgery by persons 
who are not registered in the Register of Veterinary Surgeons or 
in the Supplementary Veterinary Register (see next paragraph). 
The prohibition does not apply to the treatment and operations 
specified in the First Schedule to the Act. These include such 
things as treatment of an animal by its owner, first aid to and 
painless destruction of animals, castration of animals below 
certain ages, spaying of young pigs and tailing of lambs. 


PROVISION FOR REGISTRATION OF EXISTING PRATITIONERS 


6. Section 6 of the Act provides that the Registrar of the 
R.C.V.S. shall keep a separate register, to be known as the 
Supplementary Veterinary Register. All persons who had 
attained the age of 28, had applied for registration before the 
prohibition of unregistered practice came into operation on July 
30th, 1949, and satisfied the Council of the R.C.V.S. that they 
were of good personal character and that for at least seven of 
the previous 10 years had been engaged in the United Kingdom 
as their principal means of livelihood in diagnosing diseases of 
animals and giving medical or surgical treatment to animals, were 
entitled to registration in the Supplementary Veterinary Register. 

7. Persons registered in this Register are permitted to use the 
title of “veterinary practitioner” (Section 8), but they are not 
members of the R.C.V.S. and must not call themselves veterinary 
surgeons. They are subject to the disciplinary control of the 
R.C.V.S. (Section 19), and enjoy the same facilities for obtaining 
poisons and drugs the sale or supply of which is controlled 
under statute as are enjoyed by veterinary surgeons (Section 23). 


LiceNsSING OF EMPLOYEES OF ANIMAL WELFARE SOCIETIES 


8. Section 7 of the Act gives the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries discretionary power to grant licences to employees of 
an animal welfare society, provided that he is satisfied that the 
society cannot obtain ‘the services of an adequate number of veter- 
inary surgeons and that the society fulfils the conditions (a) that 
it is wholly supported by voluntary contributions or endowments 
or both, and (6) that it provides, and was immediately before the 
coming into operation of the Act providing, free medical or 
surgical treatment for animals. The Section further provides that 
it shall be a condition of the granting of a licence that the society 
undertakes not to employ the holder of the licence in treating any 
animal unless its owner appears to the society to be unable to 
afford the services of a veterinary surgeon. 

9. We understand that this power to grant licences was 
included in the Act because there was a shortage of veterinary 
surgeons at the time and the prohibition of veterinary practice by 
unregistered persons might, therefore, have prejudiced the work 
of those animal welfare societies that employed such persons in 
giving treatment to animals. The society: principally concerned 
was the P.D.S.A. 

10. Proposals for meeting this difficulty were contained in the 
following letter sent by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
on December 18th, 1947, to Lord Amwell, representing the 
P.D.S.A. :— 


Dear Lord Amwell, 

I have been informed of the results of the joint discussions 
between representatives of the People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals of the Poor, the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and of my rtment, as to the arrangements to be made in the 
forthcoming Veterinary Surgeons Bill concerning the Technical 
Officers of the P.D.S.A. ’ 

I understand that, on the basis of acceptance by the P.D.S.A. 
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of the recommendations of the Chancellor Committee* as to the 
greater use of veterinary surgeons as their ultimate aim, the 
representatives of the Ministry put forward the following 
proposals to bridge the gap pending an adequate supply of veter- 
inary surgeons :— 

(1) The Bill to give the Minister discretionary power to 
grant licences to employees of any animal welfare society or 
institution which is supported exclusively by voluntary contri- 
butions and which at the date of the passing of the Act is 
engaged in providing free medical and surgical treatment to 
animals of the poor, exempting the holder conditionally from 
the prohibition of veterinary practice by unregistered persons. 

(2) * Such a licence would be subject to the conditions that 
it is only available for the purpose of enabling the holder to 
give free treatment to domestic animals and draught animals 
of the poor; that it does not permit the performance of any 
surgical operation other than a minor superficial operation 
for the relief of pain; that it may be withdrawn at any time 
if any condition of the licence is infringed; and that it shall 
cease to be valid if the holder ceases to be employed by the 
society or institution. 

(3) The intention would be that as and when the supply of 
veterinary surgeons improves, the number of fresh licences 
would be reduced, due regard being had to any extension of 
the society’s work to poor districts not already covered. The 
R.C.V.S. would be consulted with regard to the supply posi- 
tion at any particular time. 

| further understand that the R.C.V.S., while not accepting the 
licensing proposals, recognise that the sudden cessation of un- 
poe practice might temporarily react against the work of 
the P.D.S.A.: and that on their part the P.D.S.A. accept the 
licensing proposal as a reasonable solution of the difficulties they 
apprehend when the prohibition of unregistered practice comes 
into operation. 

On that basis, | am prepared to include provision in the Bill 
for the discretionary power to grant licences referred to in (1). 
This does not in any way affect my earlier decision, which met 
with the ready concurrence of the R.C.V.S., that existing Techni- 
cal Officers of the P.D.S.A. shall be eligible for registration in 
the register of “existing practitioners” to be established under 
the Bill, on the same terms as any other persons. 

May I take this opportunity of thanking you for your personal 
part in these discussions. They have, I think, cleared away some 
of the misunderstandings between the P.D).S.A. and the R.C.V.S., 
and if Parliament should approve the licensing proposal I hope 
that when the time comes we shall be able to operate it in an 
atmosphere of mutual goodwill. 

Yours 


Sed.) T. WittiaMs. 


11. The temporary nature of the provision in Section 7 for 
licences was emphasised by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries on the Second Reading of the Veterinary Surgeons Bill 
in the House of Commons on June 4th, 1948, when he said :—- 

“Tl want to make it clear—and this will anticipate questions, 
perhaps—that this is a purely temporary expedient. As the 
number of veterinary surgeons increases, automatically the 
number of licences granted will be reduced until finally, of 
course, the time will come when no licences will be granted 
at all.” 

12. Section 7 provides that, notwithstanding the prohibition of 
veterinary practice by unregistered persons, the holder of a licence 
may in the course of his employment by the society on whose 
representation the licence was granted, and subject to any condi- 
tions specified in the licence, give such medical or other treatment 
or for the relief of pain perform such minor operations as may 
be authorised by the licence. As stated in paragraph 8, a condition 
of the granting of a licence is that the society undertakes not to 
employ the holder in treating or operating on any animal unless its 
owner appears to the society to be unable to afford the services 
of a veterinary surgeon. A licence may be revoked or suspended 
if the society has acted in contravention of its undertaking, or 
the holder of the licence has failed to comply with any of its 
conditions or has given or carried out any unauthorised treatment 
or operation. Before revoking or suspending a licence, the 
Minister must give both the holder of the licence and the society 
an opportunity of being heard. 


* Report of the Committee on Lge Practice by Unregis- 
tered (Cmd. March, 1945). 


13. In order -to satisfy himself that a society fulfils, and con- 
tinues to fulfil, the condition that it is wholly supported by 
voluntary contributions or endowments or both, the Minister 
requires the society to furnish a statutory declaration to this effect, 
supplemented by an annual auditor's certificate. 

14. The form of licence adopted authorises the holder, in the 
course of his employment by the society, to give any medical 
treatment or, for the relief of pain, to perform any superficial 
operations which do not involve amputation of a limb or incision 
into the body cavities or incision into or removal of any organ. 
A licence is subject to the condition that it is only available for 
the purpose of enabling the licensee to give on behalf of the 
society free treatment to domestic and draught animals of the 
poor; and provision is made for adding to or amending the condi- 
tions of a licence. 

15. Licences have been granted to the employees of two 
societies only, namely, the P.D.S.A. and the National Canine 
Defence League. The only other applications made for licences 
have been in respect of employees of four local animal welfare 
societies. These applications were refused. 

16. Before summarising the evidence we have received, and 
reporting on our examination of the problems raised by applica- 
tions for licences, we wish to make clear our view as to the 
implications of Sections 5 and 7 of the Act. 

17. As indicated in paragraphs 10 and 11, Section 7 is a 
temporary expedient to meet a temporary situation. It does not 
imply that the holder of a licence is competent to engage in veter- 
inary practice in the sense that a registered person is competent. 
Nor does the licence confer upon him any professional status. 
We accept the view expressed to us by the R.C.V.S., that the 
whole essence of efficient veterinary practice is a thorough train- 
ing in fundamental science as the foundation of ability to reach 
a correct diagnosis. A report furnished to us at our request by 
Sir Thomas Dalling, Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, on the training given by the 
P.D.S.A. to its employees expresses the opinion, with which we 
agree, that the tuition given, while suitable and adequate for 
certain limited purposes, falls far short of that given to a veter- 
inary student. Without labouring the point unduly, a person who 
is not a fully trained professional man is liable to make mistakes 
in diagnosis which with more thorough training and greater know- 
ledge would be avoided. An incorrect diagnosis may involve 
unnecessary suffering to the animal or its premature destruction 
as incurable, Our conclusion is, therefore, that so long as the 
licensing system continues the animals of the poor will not receive 
the best diagnosis and treatment. We feel strongly that it is in 
the public interest that the objective of the Act—to bring to an 


‘end the practice of veterinary surgery by unregistered persons— 


should be achieved as soon as practicable; for to prolong the 
system unnecessarily would be contrary to the spirit and intention 
of the Act and detrimental to the interests of the animal. 


II.—SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 
By the Ministry of « 

18. In all, 87 licences have been granted to employees of the 
P.D.S.A.; 12 of these have been cancelled, the holders having 
ceased employment as Technical Offigers. Of the 75 licences still 
in force, 49 were granted in 1949, 17 in 1950 and nine in 1951 
(including three licences granted in accordance with our recom- 
mendation—see paragraph 3). Of the 75 present holders of 
licences, 65 had entered the employment of the P.D.S.A. before 
the Act was passed on July 30th, 1948, but were not eligible for 
registration in the Supplementary Veterinary Register. 

19. Ten licences have been granted to employees of the 
National Canine Defence League; six are still in force. Five of 
these, held by persons who had entered the service of the League 
before the Act was passed, were granted in 1949, and the other in 
1950. 

20. We were informed that as there was still a shortage of 
veterinary surgeons when the prohibition of veterinary practice 
by unregistered persons came into operation on July 30th, 1949, it 
was decided, in the first instance, to grant licences. to persons who 
had entered the service of the P.D.S.A. or of the National Canine 
Defence League before the Act was passed. 
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21. Both societies were, however, reminded by the Ministry 
at an early stage of the temporary nature of the arrangements for 
granting licences. They were informed, in December, 1949, that 
while there was, for the present, still a shortage of veterinary 
surgeons, it was expected that this would be mitigated within the 
next few years. They were asked to state what concrete steps 
had already been taken or were proposed by them to obtain veter- 
inary surgeons, and approximately how many licences the Minister 
might be asked to issue annually over the following, say, five 
years. It was suggested that the best course might be for the 
societies to draw up their plans in consultation with the R.C.V.S. 

22. The National Canine Defence League stated at a meeting 
with representatives of the Ministry in February, 1950, that if 
any new clinics are opened it would prefer to place a veterinary 
surgeon in charge, and that the League would not ask for more 
licences unless it was unable to get veterinary surgeons. Further 
applications for licences were, however, made. Two were granted 
and one was deferred. 

23. The reply of the P.D.S.A. to the Ministry's request for an 
indication of future plans was to the effect that, for various 
reasons, it was not practicable to draw up a reliable plan, This 
led to discussions between representatives of the Ministry, the 
R.C.V.S. and the P.D.S.A. 
between the R.C.V.S. and the P.D.S.A. were revealed, and hopes 
that the discussions might result in the formulation of a plan 
acceptable to all concerned were not realised. In the meantime, 
licences had been granted to nine persons who had entered the 
service of the P.D.S.A. after the Act was passed; other applica- 
tions were pending. In these circumstances, the Minister appointed 
this committee with the terms of reference stated in paragraph 1. 


By the P.D.S.A. 


24. We were informed that the work of the P.D.S.A. consists 
in the free treatment of animals of poor persons. For this pur- 
pose, it maintains five hospitals for in-patient treatment (at Ilford, 
Brighton, Nottingham, Bath and Batley), 69 dispensaries and 16 
mobile caravan dispensaries. Animals brought to dispensaries that 
require in-patient treatment are taken by ambulance to one of 
the hospitals. The caravan dispensaries work to regular schedules, 
stopping for half an hour or an hour at each town or village 
which is usually visited twice weekly. The P.D.S.A. treats mainly 
cats and dogs, but also deals with rabbits and pet animals and 
birds, and the poor man’s donkey or pony. 

25. In 1950, the number of cases dealt with, including over 
125,000 animals painlessly destroyed, was 981,000. Nearly 
145,000 of these were received by the caravan dispensaries. These 
figures relate to the number of treatments; thus, if an animal 
visits a dispensary four times it would represent four “cases.” 
Voluntary contributions by owners of animals treated amount to 
about £52,000 per annum, or about one shilling a treatment. 

26. The Technical Officer i in charge of a dispensary lives on the 
spot and knows the people. The owner’s address serves,as a 
guide as to whether he can afford to take an animal to a veter- 
inary surgeon. Some persons for whom the P.D.S.A.’s services 
are not intended try to get free treatment for their animals, but 
it was said that steps are taken to prevent abuses. As regaris 
caravan dispensaries, a person who can afford to pay for treat- 
ment by a veterinary surgeon is unlikely to join the queue formed 
by persons bringing animals for treatment. In reply to a question, 
the P.D.S.A. informed us that since it serves mainly the families 
of trade unionists, no special enquiries are made about the earnings 
of the local people when a new dispensary is being established. 

27. When the work of the P.D.S.A. started in 1917 at a small 
dispensary in Whitechapel, no help was received from veterinary 
surgeons. In consequence, an experienced unqualified practitioner 
was engaged, and the work thus began on an unprofessional basis. 

28. A demand for more dispensaries developed, and a scheme of 
training for the society's officers, known as Technical Officers, was 
introduced in 1919. Since then, all officers had been given a course 
of four and a half years’ training. It consisted of four spells of 
three months each at the P.D.S.A.’s Ilford sanatorium, where a 
veterinary surgeon was employed, and practical training at dis- 
pensaries, Technical Officers were not allowed to treat animals 


until they had reached a certain point in their course of training, 
and were not placed in charge of a dispensary until they had com- 


Considerable differences of view . 


oor the course and passed the examinations conducted by the 
-D.S.A. 

29. The staff engaged in treating animals consists of three 
full-time veterinary surgeons, 89 veterinary practitioners (i.¢., 
persons registered in the Supplementary Veterinary Register) and 
75 holders of Section 7 licences. Twenty-three men for whom 
it is intended in due course to apply for licences are in training. 

30. Before the introduction of the Veterinary Surgeons Bill 
in 1948, assurances were given to the P.D.S.A. and were confirmed 
in the Minister of Agriculture’s letter on the licensing proposals 
to Lord Amwell of December 18th, 1947 (see paragraph: 10), that 
nothing would be done to impede the normal growth of the 
society's work in areas where free treatment of animals was 
required. Upon the assurances given, the P.D.S.A. agreed to co- 
operate fully with the Ministry in operating the licensing 
proposals. 

31. Following a letter from the Ministry dated December 19th, 
1949, asking the P.D.S.A. to indicate what steps “it proposed to 
take over the next, say, fivé years to introduce more veterinary 
surgeons into the organisation,” discussions took place between 
representatives of the Ministry, the R.C.V.S. and the P.D.S.A. 
In the course of these discussions, the P.D.S.A. submitted pro- 
posals for the “tapering” of the number of fresh licences, on the 
hasis of 15* licences during the year 1951-52, 12 during 1952-53 
and eight during 1953-54. It was stated that, incidentally, the 
granting of these 35 licences would have the effect of meeting the 
responsibility of the P.D.S.A. to those members of the staff who 
were engaged on the basis that they would receive a licence on 
completion of their training. An assurance in this respect was 
given to them by the P.D.S.A. in good faith, in the expectation 
that it would be many years before sufficient veterinary surgeons 
would be available and that licences would be granted in the 
meantime. 

32. The proposals were based on the need to bring the staff 
up to pre-war strength and to provide for replacements, and on 
the understanding that if the 35 licences were granted no further 
applicants for training would be engaged. In the meantime, efforts 
to recruit veterinary surgeons would be continued. Further 
licences after the end of the three-year period might be unneces- 
sary as there might then be a surplus of veterinary surgeons. 

33. Efforts had been made to recruit veterinary surgeons, Four 
advertisements from January, 1950, to March, 1951, brought 
replies from 26 veterinary surgeons, to whom particulars of 
appointment were sent. Twelve did not pursue the matter further ; 
seven were recently qualified graduates with insufficient practical 
experience; two have not attended for interview; two were 
definitely unsuitable; and of the remaining three, two were 
appointed, One had since died and the other had left the service 
of the P.D.S.A. 

34. The restricted scope of the work limited its attractiveness 
to young veterinary surgeons, who were more likely to take it up 
for a time in order to re experience than to adopt it as their 
life's work. The P.D.S.A. preferred older men, even those who 
had retired from practice; ‘they handled people better. 

35. The P.D.S.A. claimed that the poor results achieved by its 
advertisements showed that there was still a shortage of veter- 
inary surgeons, and that the Minister should, therefore, have no 
hesitation in issuing the further licences needed to enable the 
society to carry on its work. 

36. The intention of the P.D.S.A. was ultimately to employ 
veterinary surgeons only, even though, for part of the work they 
would be called upon to do, a professional qualification would be 
unnecessary. All members of the staff would be required to carry 
out treatment and other ancillary duties as well as to diagnose 
and prescribe treatment. 


By the National Canine Defence League 

37. The League stated that its primary object is to safeguard 
the welfare of the dog, and to educate the public to that end. 
When clinics for treatment were opened, it was inevitable that 
other small animals would be brought, and that treatment for 
such animals would have to be provided. The League runs three 
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clinics with a hospital attached for in-patient treatment, and 11 
other clinics grouped round and linked with two of the hospitals, 
at Hampton-on-Thames and Eccles (Lancs). The third hospital is 
at Brighton. In addition, a mobile clinic serves the mining valleys 
of South Wales; any animal brought to the clinic that needs in- 
patient treatment is taken to a veterinary surgeon in Cardiff, with 
whom an arrangement has been made for such animals to be dealt 
with on behalf and at the expense of the League. 

38. The number of treatments given by the League at clinics 
and hospitals in 1950 was nearly 125,000, including 16,500 animals 
painlessly destroyed. In addition, a small number of animals was 
treated through the League’s Veterinary Aid Ticket Scheme, under 
which tickets held by members may be given to poor persons 
whose animals need treatment, This is given by a veterinary 
surgeon, who sends the ticket with his account to the League. 
Voluntary contributions by owners of animals treated at clinics 
and hospitals in 1950 amounted to £17,400, or about 2s. 9d. a 
treatment. 

39. The League stated that its clinics were located in fairly 
poor districts with a working-class population. It is difficult to 
judge whether a person can or cannot afford to employ a veter- 
inary surgeon, and the matter is left to the judgment of the 
League’s officer on the spot. No specific enquiries as to means are 
made. 

40. The staff at clinics and hospitals consists of four full-time 
veterinary surgeons, 14 veterinary practitioners and six holders of 
Section 7 licences. 

41. Each hospital is in charge of a veterinary surgeon and at 
the largest, at Hampton-on-Thames, a second veterinary surgeon 
is employed. Veterinary practitioners and licensees are not em- 
ployed on surgical work at the hospitals. The veterinary surgeon 
in charge of a hospital is available at all times for consultation by 
the clinics linked to the hospital. 

42. Training is provided for lay employees. On appointment, 
an officer is recommended to obtain certain text-books and is sent 
to a clinic for personal tuition. Later, he is sent to other clinics, 
and also to a hospital where he comes under the eye of a veter- 
inary surgeon, There is no examination, but reports are made 
by those who have supervised training. Four persons are now in 
training. They started on the understanding that licences would 
be sought for them in due course, but they were warned that the 
League could not guarantee the granting of a licence. 

43. Recruitment of veterinary surgeons for hospital work had 
proved difficult. It had been still more difficult to recruit them 
for the humdrum work of a clinic. Since 1945, the League has 
engaged, with the prospect of a permanency in each case, 16 
veterinary surgeons. Of these, four are still employed—at the 
League’s hospitals. None of the 16 was seriously interested in 
-running a clinic full-time, unrelieved by hospital work. It is not 
considered that rates of pay affect the matter in any way. There 
are no definite scales of salary, but agreement has always been 
reached with the applicant with regard to remuneration where 
this has been the only outstanding point. 


By the R.S.P.C.A. 

44. Free treatment is given to animals of poor persons by the 
R.S.P.C.A., and also by Our Dumb Friends’ League (see para- 
graphs 48 and 49), through veterinary surgeons. Neither body 
has, therefore, applied for licences under Section 7 of the Act. 
The treatment of animals forms a part only of their work. 

45. The R.S.P.C.A. informed us that it possesses 98 clinics, 
including three hospitals at Putney, Birmingham and Liverpool, 
respectively. Thirty-three of the clinics are in the London area 
and 65 in the provinces. In addition, there are 13 animal welfare 
centres intended primarily for first-aid treatment and humane 
destruction, from which animals may be sent to a veterinary 
surgeon for treatment, The society also has a Voucher Scheme, 
which operates mainly in districts where there is no clinic. 
Vouchers are held by R.S.P.C.A. inspectors, branch officials of 
the society and by the police, and enable poor persons to whom 
they are given to obtain free treatment for their animals by a 
veterinary surgeon. To obtain treatment, the recipient of a 
voucher must sign it to the effect that he is not in a position to 
pay the full fees of a veterinary surgeon. In other respects also, 
the form of voucher is designed to ensure as far as practicable 


that persons for whom the scheme is not intended do not obtain 
free treatment. At clinics, the R.S.P.C.A. has the assistance as 
voluntary almoners of persons interested in its work who are 
given guidance on their duties. In 1950, over 8,000 individual 
animals were dealt with under the Voucher Scheme; at the 
clinics 239,500 treatments were given and, in addition, 141,500 
animals were humanely destroyed. 

46. The hospital at Putney is under the control of a whole-time 
veterinary surgeon. Three whole-time veterinary surgeons are 
employed at certain clinics in the London area, and are paid on 
a salary scale in accordance with recommendations of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association (N.V.M.A.).* Whole-time veter- 
inary surgeons are also employed at two or three clinics in the 
provinces. At other clinics, veterinary surgeons employed part- 
time on a fee basis attend at advertised times. Arrangements are 
made for veterinary attention to be given to any sick or injured 
animal received in the absence of the clinic veterinary surgeon. 
The function of the clinic manager, a lay officer, is to give first 
aid pending professional attention. In addition to treatment ses- 
sions at clinics there is a lethal session and an advice session. 

47. The R.S.P.C.A.’s arrangements for the free treatment of 
animals at clinics and under its Voucher Scheme operate under a 
formal agreement made with the N.V.M.A. No difficulty had 
been experienced in the last five or six years in obtaining the 
part-time services of veterinary surgeons. About 500 veterinary 
surgeons are giving part-time service in the two schemes. The 
agreement with the N.V.M.A. provides for joint consultation when 
a proposal to establish a new clinic is under consideration. 


By Our Dumb Friends’ League 


48. We were informed that the- primary work of the League 
is to deal with stray and unwanted animals, but about 80,000 
animals per annum receive free treatment at its two hospitals (at 
Victoria and the Blue Cross Kennels, Blackheath) and 14 regular 
clinics, or at the surgeries of veterinary surgeons to which animals 
are sometimes sent from stations for the reception of stray and 
unwanted animals and also from animal shelters. 

49. The League has employed whole-time veterinary surgeons 
at its hospital at Victoria since 1904. Two are employed there at 
present. Veterinary surgeons at the Blue Cross Kennels, Black- 
heath—a quarantine station for imported dogs—attend to animals 
at the adjacent hospital. No whole-time veterinary surgeons are 
employed at the 14 clinics. Each clinic is in charge of a lay 
superintendent, and all professional work is carried out by part- 
time veterinary surgeons. No difficulty has been experienced in 
obtaining the part-time services of veterinary surgeons except at 
two places. The League has no formal’ agreement with the 
N.V.M.A. We were informed that the League’s relations with 
the veterinary profession are cordial, and that there has never 
been any trouble over fees. 


By Local Animal Welfare*Societies 

50. Four local animal welfare societies submitted memoranda 
to us, urging that licences be granted to certain unregistered 
persons who are engaged on work for the societies. The Animals’ 
Help Society (Inc.) desires licences to enable two employees of 
many years’ standing to treat cases of.illness and accident brought 
to its two dispensaries at Shepherd’s Bush and Southall when the 
veterinary surgeons who attend the dispensaries are not present. 
The Brighton, Hove and District Animal Clinic ask for licences 
for the founder of the clinic and one employee, who, together 
with the occasional assistance of a person who is now a veterinary 
practitioner, carried out the work of the society immediately 
before unqualified practice was prohibited. The Cats’ Protection 
League (Manchester Branch) has obtained the part-time services 
of a veterinary surgeon, but desire a licence for its supervisor to 
enable him to attend to urgent cases in the absence of the veter- 
inary surgeon. These three societies had previously made unsuc- 
cessful applications to the Minister for licences. 

51. The fourth society, the Walthamstow, Woodford, Ching- 
ford and District Animal Help Association, had not previously 
applied to the Minister for a licence. During the past 20 years, 


* Now the British Veterinary Association.—Editor. 
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veterinary surgeons practising in the district have been employed 
at the Association's clinic, which is open on four evenings a week. 
A veterinary surgeon practising on the other side of London now 
attends the clinic on two evenings a week, and is assisted by a 
layman who also attends the clinic on the other two, and less 
busy, evenings. The Association desires a licence for this layman. 


Ry the R.C.V.S. 

52. The R.C.V.S, is the governing body of the veterinary 
profession, with statutory responsibilities relating to the standard 
of veterinary education, the discipline of the profession, and the 
enforcement of the prohibition of veterinary practice by un- 
registered persons. 

53. The R.C.V.S. questions whether there is satisfactory evi- 
dence that animal welfare societies are unable to obtain veterinary 
surgeons; and consequently whether grounds exist for issuing 
further licences. Whilst it is true that the P.D.S.A. has adver- 
tised for veterinary surgeons, the response to such advertisements 
has been poor since the salary and other conditions it offers are 
unlikely to attract members of the profession, The P.D.S.A. also 
imposes unreasonable limitations concerning the type of person it 
is prepared to engage. 

54. In their Second Report (Cmd. 6517; April, 1944), the 
Loveday Committee on Veterinary Education in Great Britain 
estimated that, making allowance for normal casualties by death 
and retirement, the future annual demand for newly qualified 
veterinarians would be about 220. This estimate which, allowing 
for “ wastage” on the basis of a 30 years’ life, provides a con- 
siderable net annual increase, has been substantially achieved. 

55. Although there is a relative shortage of veterinary surgeons 
to-day, this will quickly disappear. There are sufficient to meet 
the needs of animal welfare societies provided that they make use 
of the part-time services of veterinary surgeons. At some clinics 
a full-time veterinary surgeon might be needed, but at others the 
professional work available would not justify the whole-time 
employment of a veterinary surgeon and a part-time man could do 
all that is necessary. Clinic work is not unattractive, to veterinary 
surgeons; the same diseases are met with as are encountered in 
ordinary practice. 

Many complaints had been received by the R.C.V.S. from 
veterinary surgeons that animals of persons able to afford the 
services of a veterinary surgeon had been treated by the P.D.S.A. 
Some persons whose animals had been treated by the P.D.S.A. 
and who had gone in an emergency to a veterinary surgeon out 
of dispensary or caravan hours were able to afford, and had 
willingly paid, the veterinary surgeon's fee. 

57. The R.C.V.S. was not satisfied that P.D.S.A. dispensaries 
and caravans were always located in suitable districts, For 
instance, at one place which was not a poor district a caravan 
stopped at a point about 200 yards from the surgery of a veter- 
inary surgeon. In another area covered by a caravan there were 
28 veterinary surgeons, including five in a town where the caravan 
stopped for an hour twice weekly. , 


IV.—CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


58. The problems raised by applications for licences under 
Section 7 of the Act centre round two main questions, namely, the 
ability of the animal welfare societies concerned to obtain the 
services of veterinary surgeons, and the implications of the under- 
taking required to be given by a society before a licence is granted 
that it will not employ the holder of the licence in treating or 
operating on any animal unless its owner appears to the society to 
be unable to afford the services of a veterinary surgeon. 


Tue Present AND Furure Suppty OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 


59. We have had to consider whether the shortage of veter- 
inary surgeons which led to the inclusion of the licensing pro- 
visions in the Act still exists and, if so, to what extent, and what 
the supply of veterinary surgeons is likely to be in the immediate 
future. We were informed that licences were granted to all 


Technical Officers of the P.D.S.A. who were in its employment at 
the time of the passing of the Act (see paragraph 20). There is 
no doubt that one cause of the inability of the P.D.S.A. to obtain 
veterinary surgeons to fill subsequent needs has been a shortage of 


veterinary surgeons. But we are not satisfied that this is the only 
reason for the failure of its attempts to recruit veterinary 
surgeons. The P.D.S.A. has advertised for veterinary surgeons 
under a box number, inviting applicants to write for particulars, 
We are of the opinion that the salary and certain other conditions 
of employment are not such as to attract veterinary surgeons in 
present circumstances. We were informed by the k.S.P.C.A,. that 
it has experienced no special difficulties in obtaining veterinary 
surgeons. 

60. In the two years following the passing of the Act of 1948 
there was a net increase of 400 veterinary surgeons on the Register 
of Veterinary Surgeons to a total of 5,163 at the beginning of 
1951. Information supplied to us by the R.C.V.S. suggests that 
by the end of 1953 there is likely to be a further net increase (iv., 
new graduates, less wastage on account of death, etc.) of not less 
than 400. It seems reasonable to conclude that the supply of 
veterinary surgeons has already substantially improved and will 
improve still further. Although there may remain unsatisfied 
demands, there seems no reason why animal welfare societies 
should not obtain a share of the increasing number of veterinary 
surgeons. 

61. Before considering the exercise of his discretionary power 
to grant a licence, the Minister must be satisfied that a society can- 
not obtain the services of an adequate number of veterinary 
surgeons. In our view, the Minister cannot be so satisfied unless 
he is also satisfied that the society has taken adequate steps to 
obtain veterinary surgeons, has offered reasonable salary and other 
conditions, and has generally offered terms of employment which 
are consistent with the professional code and status of veterinary 
surgeons. We understand that some discussions on conditions 
have taken place between the P.D.S.A. and the R.C.V.S., but we 
think that the P.D.S.A. should consult further with the R.C.V.S. 
and with the N.V.M.A. with a view to drawing up agreed condi- 
tions of service. Similar action should be taken by the National 
Canine Defence League. 

62. As stated in paragraph 17, we feel strongly that it is in the 
public interest, and still more in the interests of the animal, to 
bring to an end the practice of veterinary surgery by unregistered 
persons as soon as possible. While we appreciate the circum- 
stances in which, following the establishment of its first dispensary 
in Whitechapel in 1917, the P.D.S.A. embarked upon the training 
of its Technical Officers, and also recognise that it has performed a 
useful service in providing facilities for the treatment of animals 
in certain districts, conditions have changed considerably in the 
meantime. There are many e veterinary surgeons to-day and 
they are better trained. Moreover, the prohibition of unqualified 
practice, as it becomes more fully effective, must of necessity 
involve changes in the structure and organisation of the P.D.S.A. 

63. Our enquiries convinced us that the intention of the 
P.D.S.A. to employ veterinary surgeons only and at the same time 
to insist on full-time employment would undoubtedly mean delay- 
ing unnecessarily the ending of the licensing system. Moreover, 
since—as the P.D.S.A. admits—many of the veterinary surgeons 
would be employed for much of their time with work which is 
not veterinary surgery, this would mean a misuse of professional 
manpower, which would be contrary to the public interest, 
especially as large sums of public money are spent on the profes- 
sional training of veterinary surgeons. 

64. We accordingly came to the conclusion that the P.D.S.A. 
should arrange to employ part-time as well as whole-time veter- 
inary surgeons. We thought there should be a division of func- 
tions whereby a veterinary surgeon, whether whole-time or 
part-time, would diagnose, prescribe treatment and carry out 
operations ; and lay officers would carry out treatment prescribed 
by a veterinary surgeon, the dressing of wounds, animal nursing, 
painless destruction of animals, castration of young animals, first 
aid and any other duties for which neither a professional qualifi- 
cation nor a licence under Section 7 is necessary. 

65. At hospitals and at certain dispensaries a good working 
arrangement would probably be to employ one or more whole- 
time veterinary surgeons (or practitioners) assisted by whole-time 
lay officers. Where whole-time veterinary surgeons (or practi- 
tioners) are not available for dispensaries, however, it should be 
possible to provide a satisfactory service by the employment of 
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whole-time lay officers and of part-time veterinary surgeons who 
would attend dispensaries at specified hours and be available on 
call in an emergency to deal with an animal requiring immediate 
professional attention outside those hours. With the caravan 
dispensaries, to which a whole-time lay officer would be attached, 
the aim might be to arrange for the attendance of a local veter- 
inary surgeon at each of their points of call. 

66. Where a part-time veterinary surgeon attends a dispensary 
at specified hours, the lay officer would receive any animals 
brought at other times. He would not diagnose a case, but would 
exercise his judgment as to whether the animal could wait until 
the next visit of a veterinary surgeon to the dispensary or should 
be dealt with at once by a veterinary surgeon, in either case giving 
any necessary first aid. If the animal appears to need the 
immediate attention of a veterinary surgeon, he would arrange 
for it to be taken to the local veterinary surgeon who had under- 
taken to be on call or, if the circumstances warrant, to a P.D.S.A. 
hospital. The lay officer might also carry out, in the absence of 
the veterinary surgeon, any treatment of an animal previously 
prescribed by the veterinary surgeon that could properly be given 
by a lay officer. The training at present given to licensees and 
prospective licensees would appear to be suitable for the lay 
officers contemplated by these proposals. 

67. We informed the P.D.S.A. of our provisional conclusions 
and invited representatives of the Society to discuss them with us, 
At this discussion we were informed that our proposals are not 
acceptable to the P.D.S.A. and are inconsistent with assurances 
given to the P.D.S.A. before the Veterinary Surgeons Bill was 
introduced and during its passage through Parliament. The fol- 
lowing specific comments on the proposals were made :— 

(a) The P.D.S.A. was established as a service to give free 
treatment to the animals of poor people and it is the policy 
of the P.D.S.A. to make itself available as easily as possible 
so as to encourage the people, particularly children, to bring 
their animals at any hour of the day. This is why it is 
necessary for the dispensaries to be open full-time. 

(b) In view of the large number of cases dealt with at a 
dispensary, which may amount to 50 or 60 in a day, a system 
of part-time attendance of veterinary surgeons would not 
work. 

(c) There would be danger in leaving a lay officer in charge 
of a dispensary, and he. would risk prosecution in attending 
animals brought to the dispensary when a veterinary surgeon 
is not present. 

68. The P.D.S.A. suggested as an alternative an arrangement 
whereby a licensee at a dispensary might call in a veterinary 
surgeon from time to time in a consultative capacity to deal with 
difficult cases. Unless this suggestion is intended to be of an 
interim character, it would involve the perpetuation of the 
licensing system which, as we have pointed out in paragraph 17, 
would not be in the interests of animals of the poor. 

69. We have read the statements of Ministers to which our 
attention was directed by the P.D.S.A., but can find nothing in 
them to support the view that our proposals are inconsistent with 
them. 

70. We are advised that a lay officer who acts in the manner 
described in paragraph 66, in advance of professional attention, 
would not thereby contravene Section 5 of the Act and thus 
render himself liable to prosecution. We are not impressed by 
the P.D.S.A.’s other objections to our proposals. So far as the 
convenience of the public is concerned, we believe that if it were 
advertised that a veterinary surgeon would be in attendance at a 
dispensary between certain conveniently chosen hours, the majority 
of cases other than emergency cases would be brought within 
those hours. Presumably, the caravan dispensaries already work 
in this way. At some of the larger centres, there might be no 
satisfactory alternative to a whole-time veterinary surgeon or 
veterinary practitioner; but in some places it should be possible 
to arrange for veterinary surgeons to attend on a rota so that a 
veterinary surgeon would be in attendance for much of the day. 

71. As regards animals brought in at other times, the lay 
officer (who should receive at least as much training as the 
licensee does at present) could still give first aid or deal with the 
other matters that are exempted from the definition of veterinary 
surgery (see paragraph 5). Animals requiring urgent surgical 


treatment cannot in any case be treated by a‘licensee (who may 
only perform superficial operations for the relief of pain) and 
the lay officer, like the licensee at present, after rendering first 
aid would have to arrange for veterinary attention at the earliest 
possible moment. 

72. The only cases with which a licensee could deal but which 
could not be treated by an unlicensed layman are those needing 
medical treatment or such minor superficial operations for the 
relief of pain as cannot be described as first aid. If such a case 
was brought when a veterinary surgeon was not in attendance, 
there might be a slight delay in arranging for a veterinary surgeon 
to see the animal or some inconvenience in requiring the owner to 
make a second visit. We consider that such disadvantages would 
be many times outweighed by the advantage of securing that every 
animal receives skilled professional diagnosis and, if necessary, 
treatment. Such delays or inconveniences may, of course, occur 
with people who can afford to take their animals direct to a veter- 
inary surgeon. We see no reason why animals of the poor should 
be deprived of professional assistance available to others merely 
to avoid some slight inconvenience to their owners or because a 
veterinary surgeon does not happen to be at a dispensary when 
the owner calls. 

73. We are, therefore, satisfied that an adequate and indeed 
much improved service could be provided for the animals of the 
poor by the employment of a certain number of part-time veter- 
inary surgeons by the P.D.S.A. We do not, of course, suggest 
that they should employ part-time veterinary surgeons exclusively. 
On the contrary, as we have stated, there are probably some dis- 
pensaries which cannot be run satisfactorily unless a whole-time 
veterinary surgeon is available, and we think that the P.D.S.A. 
would be well advised to employ a substantial cadre of whole-time 
veterinary staff. Our conclusions with regard to the employment 
of part-time veterinary surgeons by the P.D.S.A. apply also to the 
National Canine Defence League. 4 

74. We note that Section 7 of the Act requires the Minister 
before granting a licence to be satisfied that the society “cannot 
obtain the services of an adequate number of veterinary surgeons.” 
It seems to us that the Minister is entitled, when administering 
this Section, to consider the part-time as well as the whole-time 
services of veterinary surgeons. Indeed, we understand that this 
view has been taken in connection with local animal welfare 
societies (paragraph 15). 

75. We recognise, however, that time will be needed to work 
out the gradual application of arrangements for using the part- 
time services of veterinary surgeons on a fairly wide scale. We 
think that a period of two years might reasonably be allowed for 
this purpose. Accordingly, we recommend that no licences be 
granted after the end of 1953 unless the Minister is satisfied that 
neither the full-time nor the part-time services of veterinary 
surgeons are available. 

76. A careful review of the evidence we have received leads 
us to the conclusion that after the end of 1953 there will be 
sufficient veterinary surgeons to meet the needs of animal welfare 
societies provided that the societies make use of the part-time 
services of veterinary surgeons where possible. If, therefore, our 
recommendation is accepted by the Minister, the P.D.S.A. and 
the National Canine Defence League should make their plans on 
the assumption that no more licences are likely to be granted after 
the end of 1953. 

77. We further recommend that, in the meantime, and subject 
to the requirements of the Act, favourable consideration should be 
given to the granting of licences to the existing employees of the 
P.D.S.A. who number 26 (see paragraph 31), and also to em- 
ployees of the National Canine Defence League recruited in 
similar circumstances; the licences to be granted for a period of 
10 years on the understanding that consideration will be given to 
their renewal for a further period in the light of conditions obtain- 
ing at the time. 

78. In recommending that these licences should be granted for 
a period of 10 years in the first instance, we are aware that 
licences issued hitherto are to remain in force until the holder ceases 
to be employed by the society or the licence is revoked because of a 
contravention of the Act or of the conditions of the licence, As 
the majority of present holders of licences are under the age of 
35, the licences are likely to remain in force for a considerable 
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period. For example, assuming a retiring age of 65, and ignoring 
possible wastage from other causes, 60 of the 75 present licensees 
of the P.D.S.A. will still be employed 30 years hence; and the last 
of them will reach the age of 65 in 1995. In our opinion, it would 
be undesirable to prolong the licensing system still further by the 
issue of more licences of unlimited currency. Moreover, we also 
have in mind that if the R.C.V.S.’s proposal for the institution 
of a qualification for animal “nurses” materialises (see next 
paragraph), the renewal of the 10-year licences should prove to be 
unnecessary. 

79. We were informed that the Council of the R.C.V.S. has 
under consideration the institution of a qualification for animal 
“nurses” who would carry out, under the supervision of a veter- 
inary surgeon, work for which a Section 7 licence would not be 
needed. We are of opinion that a recognised qualification of this 
kind would be of value in providing a status for persons, such as 
lay officers contemplated in our proposals to the P.D.S.A., who 
are engaged in the care of sick and injured animals. 

80. We understand that in principle a system whereby the 
P.D.S.A. employed veterinary surgeons part-time as well as whole- 
time would be acceptable to the R.C.V.S. If the Minister accepts 
our recommendation in paragraph 75 it will be essential that veter- 
inary surgeons in private practice and veterinary organisations 
should co-operate with the P.D.S.A. and the National Canine 
Defence League in making suitable local arrangements. We trust 
that the R.C.V.S. and the N.V.M.A. will do all they can to 
ensure such co-operation from their members. 

81. We feel confident that, if all the organisations concerned 
will take advantage of the interim period recommended in para- 
graph 75 to consult and co-operate together in a spirit of goodwill, 
it should be possible to work out arrangements that will be to the 
advantage of everyone and also of the animals of the poor. 


Sociery’s UNDERTAKING TO EMpLoy LICENSEE ONLY IN TREATING 
ANIMALS OF PERSONS UNABLE TO AFFORD THE SERVICES 
OF A VETERINARY SURGEON 


82. The second of the two main problems that we have con- 
sidered concerns the statutory condition of the granting of a 
licence that the society undertakes not to employ the holder of 
the licence in treating any animal unless its owner appears to the 
society to be unable to afford the services of a veterinary surgeon. 

83. It is important that a society's understanding of inability to 
afford the services of a veterinary surgeon should approximate 
closely to the interpretation placed upon it by the Minister. Not 
only is a licence liable to revocation or suspension if it appears to 
the Minister that the employing society has acted in contravention 
of its undertaking, but we are of opinion that in considering 
whether or not to grant a licence the Minister is entitled to have 
regard to the meaning attached by a society to the undertaking 
given by it in support of the application for licence. Three points 
are involved: knowledge of the fees charged by veterinary sur- 
geons, assessment of the means of the owner of an animal, ahd the 
steps taken by the society to bring to the notice of the owner that 
treatment is intended only for the animals of persons unable to 
afford the services of a veterinary surgeon. 

84. The R.C.V.S. suggested to us that there is misunderstand- 
ing about the fees charged by veterinary surgeons, and informed 
us that for a primary examination of a dog or cat, including any 
usual medicine, the average fee in industrial areas is about 5s. 
(Incidentally, this is the fee payable to a veterinary surgeon for 
a similar examination under the R.S.P.C.A.’s Voucher Scheme in 
accordance with the agreement with the N.V.M.A.—see paragraph 
47.) We were informed that veterinary surgeons exercise discre- 
tion in favour of persons who do not seem to be able to afford a 
full veterinary fee, and usually have a list of persons, such as old- 
age pensioners, to whom free treatment is given. It was accepted, 
however, that the question of the fee (if any) to be charged to a 
poor person is a matter for the individual generosity of veterinary 
surgeons. One animal welfare society informed us that in many 


places veterinary surgeons give part-time services to the society 
without fee; and another that such services are sometimes given 
for a nominal fee or without charge. 

85. We are not at all satisfied that adequate steps are taken by 
the P.D.S.A. and the National Canine Defence League to comply 


with their undertakings not to employ the holder of a licence in 
treating any animal unless its owner appears to the society to be 
unable to afford the services of a veterinary surgeon. We do not 
agree that the street in which a person lives is a reliable guide as 
to his means, nor that it should be assumed that an owner who 
joins the queue formed by persons bringing animals to a caravan 
dispensary is unable to afford the services of a veterinary surgeon, 
nor that the matter generally should be left entirely to the officer 
on the spot. There are obvious ways in which more positive steps 
could be taken, such as requiring the owner of an animal to sign 
a statement that he is unable to afford the services of a yeterinary 
surgeon, or some system of almoning involving tactful enquiries 
of the owner. 

86. Moreover, the evidence given by the P.D.S.A. and the 
National Canine Defence League left us with a strong impression 
that both societies place too liberal an interpretation on inability 
to afford the services of a veterinary surgeon. In particular, we 
cannot accept the statement of the P.D.S.A, that trade unionists 
generally are in the category of persons unable to afford the 
services of a veterinary surgeon. 

87. Nor are we satisfied that either society has taken adequate 
steps to emphasise that the free treatment provided is intended only 
for the animals of persons unable to afford the services of a veter- 
inary surgeon. For instance, such notices as “ All animals treated— 
all treatment free” and “ For the benefit of all sick animals” seem 
likely to mislead the public into thinking that the free service is 
open to all, at any rate in the absence of an equally prominent 
notice that it is intended only for persons who are unable to afford 
the services of a veterinary surgeon. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to receive some evidence that persons able to employ a 
veterinary surgeon have received free treatment for their animals 
under a genuine misapprehension. 

88. We are of opinion, on the basis of the evidence we have 
received, that there are grounds for calling upon the P.D.S.A. and 
the National Canine Defence League to adopt a stricter interpre- 
tation of the terms of their undertakings and to ensure that they 
are observed in practice. In recommending accordingly, we further 
recommend that before considering the granting of any more 
licences the Minister should require the two societies to satisfy 
him that steps have been taken not only to make it abundantly 
clear at their dispensaries, clinics and caravan dispensaries and in 
their publicity, that they exist for the treatment of animals of the 
poor, but also to arrange for some means of verifying that persons 
attending the dispensaries, clinics and caravan dispensaries cannot 
afford the services of veterinary surgeons. Closer control by the 
two societies would ensure that the proper use is made of funds 
provided for charitable purposes, cause persons who can afford 
to pay for professional treatment to take their animals to a veter- 
inary surgeon, and thus tend to reduce the societies’ requirements 
for licences. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Local Animal Welfare Societies 

89. Local animal welfare societies should have no serious diffi- 
culty in obtaining the services of veterinary surgeons to undertake 
that part of their work which is “veterinary surgery” for the 
purposes of the Act. We see no need, therefore, to apply the 
licensing system to such societies. 


Amendment of Licensing Arrangements 

90. If our recommendation in paragraph 75 is accepted, and 
the R.C.V.S. and N.V.M.A, co-operate with animal welfare 
societiés in making suitable local arrangements for the use of the 
part-time services of veterinary surgeons, no fresh licences are 
likely to be needed after the end of 1953. In the circumstances, 
we make no recommendation with regard to certain proposals 
made to us by the R.C.V.S. for changes in the licensing arrange- 
ments, including the conditions of licences. 


Overlapping of Areas Served by Clinics 

91. Evidence was placed before us, both by the R.C.V.S. and by 
some of the animal welfare societies, that in certain towns there 
is overlapping of areas served by clinics. We were appointed by 
the Minister to advise him “upon the problems raised by applica- 
tions for licences.” Since one of these problems is that of the 
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supply and best use of manpower we believe that this question 
of overlapping is germane to our enquiry. Our belief is that if 
the several animal societies, without hurt to their independence, 
made a sincere and determined effort to combine their activities, 
both centrally and locally, the demand for fully qualified practi- 
tioners and for licensees could be lessened; animal owners who are 
unable to afford the services of a veterinary surgeon would be 
assured that their animals were being given adequate treatment 
under the direct supervision of veterinary surgeons ; and moneys so 
generously subscribed by the public would be spent to the best 
alvantage. 


V.—SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


02. (1) So long as the licensing of employees of animal welfare 
societies under Section 7 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1948, 
continues, the animals of the poor will not receive the best diag- 
nosis and treatment. It is in the public interest, and in the 
interests of the animal, that the objective of the Act—to bring to 
an end the practice of veterinary surgery by unregistered persons 
—should be achieved as soon as practicable (paragraph 17). 

2) The supply of veterinary surgeons has already substantially 
improved and will improve still further. Animal welfare societies 
should be able to obtain a share of the increasing number of 
veterinary surgeons (paragraph 60). 

(3) The P.D.S.A, and the National Canine Defence League 
should consult with the R.C.V.S. and with the N.V.M.A. with a 
view to drawing up agreed conditions of service for veterinary 
surgeons (paragraph 61). 

(4) The P.D.S.A. and the National Canine Defence League 
should employ part-time as well as whole-time veterinary surgeons. 
This would enable an adequate and indeed much improved service 
to be provided for the animals of the poor (paragraphs 64 and 73). 

(5) No licences should be granted under Section 7 of the Act 
of 1948 after the end of 1953 unless the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries is satisfied that neither the full-time nor the part- 
time services of veterinary surgeons are available (paragraph 75). 

(6) In the meantime, subject to the requirements of the Act, 
favourable consideration should be given to the granting of 
licences, for a period of 10 years in the first instance, to existing 
employees of the P.D.S.A. and the National Canine Defence 
League (paragraph 77). 

(7) Veterinary surgeons and veterinary organisations should 
co-operate with the P.D.S.A. and the National Canine Defence 
League in making local arrangements for the use of the part-time 
services of veterinary surgeons (paragraph 80). 

(8) The P.D.S.A. and the National Canine Defence League 
place too liberal an interpretation on inability to afford the services 
of a veterinary surgeon (paragraph 86), and do not take sufficient 
care either to verify that a person is unable to afford such services 
(paragraph 85) or to bring to the notice of the public that free 
treatment is intended only for the animals of such persons (para- 
graph 87). 

(9) The P.D.S.A. and the National Canine Defence League 
should be called upon to adopt a stricter interpretation of the terms 
of their undertakings not to employ the holder of a licence in 
treating any animal unless its owner appears to be unable to afford 
the services of a veterinary surgeon, and to ensure that they are 
observed in practice. Before considering the granting of any more 
licences the Minister should require the two societies to satisfy 
him that steps have been taken to make it clear to the public that 
they exist for the treatment of animals of the poor, and to arrange 
some means of verifying that persons attending the dispensaries, 
clinics and caravan dispensaries cannot afford the services of veter- 
inary surgeons (paragraph 88). 

(10) We see no need to apply the licensing system to local 
animal welfare societies (paragraph 89). 

(11) Animal welfare societies should consult together with a 


view to avoid the overlapping of areas served by clinics (para- 
graph 91). 

We wish to record here our appreciation of the excellent service 
we have received from our Secretary, Mr. G. H. Higgs, and the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. A. F. Mitchell. Their knowledge of the 
subject of this report and their particular qualifications for the 
work have made their assistance invaluable to us. We are grateful 
to them for the willing and efficient manner in which they have 
co-operated with us throughout all the stages leading up to the 
completion of this report. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servants, 

A. J. Cuampion (Chairman). 
Ropert R, Hype, 
G. Rocure Lyncu. 
P. B. Mepawar. 
Craup 

G. H. Hices (Secretary). 

A. (cl ssistant Secretary). 

January 7th, 1952. 


* Reservation by Mr. Claud Mullins 


On one important point I wish to make a reservation. 

If the steps that we recommend in paragraph 88 are taken by the 
Minister, the evidence that we have heard convinces me that there 
must follow a considerable reduction in the activities of licensees. 
This being so, there should be no need for the fresh licences 
recommended in paragraphs 75 to 78. 

Craup MULLINS, 


Appendix 


WITNESSES 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
Professor J. G. Wright, M.v.se., F.R.C.V.s. 
H. W. Dawes, ¢.B.E., F.R.C.V.S. 
Professor L. P. Pugh, M.a., B.sc., F.R.C.V.S. 
Professor W. L. Weipers, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., DOV.S.M. 
W. G. R. Oates 
The People’s Dispensary for Stick 
Bridges Webb 
Lord Amwell, ¢.B.E. 
C. J. Bassett 
The National Canine Defence League 
Rk. Harvey Johns, B.sc., 
The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to .Inimals 
A. W. Moss, A.C.1.5. 
C. White 
Our Dumb Friends’ League 
E. Keith Robinson 


NEED FOR EXPANSION IN FARM INSTITUTE TRAINING 

Sir James Scott Watson, Director-General of the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service, addressing a conference organised 
by the Association of Agriculture at Cirencester, said he thought 
there was a grave risk that mankind would be too late in achiev- 
ing a stabilisation of world population and that we should ulti- 
mately be faced with world famine. We were finding that it 
took more and more manufactured goods to buy a given amount 
of food from abroad and it was becoming a question of how long 
this could go on. For a food importing country such as ours 
the position remained perilous. In the light of world trends 
it was not good enough that only about 1 in 10 of the youngsters 
entering agriculture should have had the benefit of a farm insti- 
tute training. Colleges and universities had done much to 
increase research and training for farming, but there was great 
need for yet more expansion. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 


3rd.—Joint Meeting of the South Eastern and Sussex 
Divisions, B.V.A., at the Wellcome Veterinary 
Research Station, Frant, Tunbridge Wells, 6 p.m. 
Sept. Annual General Meeting and 
er 


Sept. 


ess of the British Veterinary Association, at 


Harrogate. 

Sept. I11th—Annual General Meeting and Dinner of the Royal 
“Dick” Alumnus Association, at Harrogate. (See 
Notice.) 

Sept. 12th.—Annual General Meeting of the Association of Veter- 
inary Teachers and Research Workers, at Harrogate 
(Municipal Building, Council Chamber), 2.30 p.m. 

Sept. 24th.—Meeting of the R.A.V.C. Division of the B.V.A. 
at the Equine Research Station of the Animal 
Health Trust. Newmarket, 11.15 a.m. 


* * * 


B.V.A. Banquet at Harrogate 
MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE TO SPEAK 


We are pleased to announce that the Minister of Agri- 
culture, Major The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas L. Dugdale, Br., 
T.D., M.P., has accepted the invitation extended to him to 
attend the Annual Banquet of the British Veterinary Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Hotel Majestic, Harrogate, on Wed- 
nesday, September 11th, and will propose the toast to the 
Association. Another notable feature of the occasion will 
be the presence of Sir James Turner, President of the 
National Farmers’ Union, who will respond to the toast 
of Our Guests.”’ 

* % * 


PERSONAL 
Mr. E. C. Lloyd, C.B.E., M.R.C.V.S. 


RETIREMENT PRESENTATION TO DeputTY CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER 


A feature of the annual general meeting of the Association of 
State Veterinary Officers held recently at the Royal Veterinary 
College was a pleasing yet regretful ceremony in the presentation 
made by his colleagues to Mr. Ernest Lloyd on his resignation 
from the post of Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The President (Mr. A. G. Beynon) presented Mr. Lloyd with 
the silver coffee set which had been purchased for him with the 
money donated by members of the staff of the Ministry. Mr. 
A. D. J. Brennan seconded the President’s remarks, drawing the 
attention of members to the long and valuable service Mr. Lloyd 
had rendered to the Ministry and to the many schemes which he 
had initiated during the period in which he had held high office. 
Mr. Lloyd replied to these speeches and thanked most gratefully 
ali members who had contributed towards his gift. 


From the following brief outline of Mr. Lloyd’s career, it is - 


clear, as was stressed by both Mr. Beynon and Mr. Brennan, that 
he had a prominent share in the work of building up the Animal 
Health Division through the period of its greatest development. 
Qualifying from the London College in 1910, Ernest Lloyd 
spent the next four years in practice as an assistant, first at 
Lewes and then in Peterborough. In June of 1914 he joined 
the Ministry of Agriculture as Veterinary Inspector and went to 
the laboratory, then at Alperton (Middlesex), for initial training. 
He was kept there on laboratory work beyond the usual period, 
and on the outbreak of war was put on to the production of 
swine fever serum. His uest to be allowed to join the 
R.A.V.C. was rejected at the time and he was retained on this and 
other war-time laboratory work until 1918. Then came release 
to the R.A.V.C., in which Mr. Lloyd served until 1919. He was 
then compelled to return to the Ministry because of an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, centred upon Ripon. When this died 
down he returned to the laboratory of the Ministry, by then 
removed to Weybridge, where he remained until 1923. Trans- 


ferred to Head Office, he worked under Sir Stewart! Stockman, 
Sir Ralph Jackson and Sir John Kelland. 

Meanwhile, promotion to D.I. and S.I. had taken place, and 
in 1937 Mr. Lloyd was made second Deputy C.V.O. with Mr. 
(later Sir Daniel) Cabot and on the amalgamation with the 


county staffs, took charge of Branch I. When Mr. Cabot suc- 
ceeded Sir John Kelland as C.V.O., Mr. Lloyd became senior 
D.C.V.O. and retained that position until June 21st, 1952, 
when he resigned his post. In 1950 Mr. Lloyd was awarded the 
C.B.E.—indeed a well-earned recognition of his sterling services to 
veterinary administration and to agriculture. 


Illness of Dr. J. T. Edwards.—His fellow members of Councils 
R.C.V.S. and B.V.A. will join with his many other friends in 
and outside the profession, in expressing much sympathy with 
Dr. J. T. Edwards in the severe illness which, a fortnight ago, 
made it necessary for his physician to transfer him from-his North 
London home to University College Hospital in Gower Street. 
When we saw him a short while ago he was, as we are relieved to 
be able to tell our readers, cheerful and making a good recovery 
from the severe attack of pneumonia which placed him on the 
“* danger list "’ for some days. He is now much looking forward 
to the prolonged rest in the country which, after a fortnight’s 
further stay in hospital, will be necessitated before his restora- 
tion to that full measure of health and strength all so earnestly 
desire for him. 


Death.—BiLitince.—On August 16th, 1952, as a result! of a 
motor accident, Peter Billinge, student at the Royal (Dick) 
School of Veterinary Studies, Edinburgh. In reproducing this 
announcement from The Times, we desire, on behalf of our 
readers, to express deep regret at the tragic loss of a valued 
young life and sincere sympathy with those bereaved. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL FOR ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


PROFESSOR BLAKEMORE A MEMBER 


Professor F. Blakemore, D.v.SC., M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M.,  Pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Medicine in the University of Bristol, has 
been appointed a member of the Agricultural Improvement 
Council for England and Wales to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Sir Thomas Dalling, M.a., M.R.c.v.s., following his 
acceptance of the post of Chief Veterinary Consultant to the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations. 

As our readers will be aware, in .1948 Professor Blakemore was 
appointed Professor of Veterinary Medicine and Director of 
Veterinary Studies in the new Veterinary School of the University 
of Bristol. Graduating from the Liverpool School in 1927, he 
was appointed Veterinary Officer to the Glamorgan Countv Coun- 
cil, 1930-31, then serving as Veterinary Investigation Officer, 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge University, from 1931-1946. 
From 1946-48 he was Superintending Veterinary Investigation 
Officer, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Professor Blake- 
more, who since 1949 has been one of the representatives of the 
University of Bristol on the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, was the recipient in 1948 of the (then) 
N.V.M.A. Dalrymple-Champneys Cup and Medal, awarded for 
outstanding contributions to veterinary science. 


* * * * * 


ANIMAL HEALTH TRUST MERIT AWARDS 


On the nomination of the respective universities, the Animal 
Health Trust has made Evans Final Year (Veterinary Student- 
ship) awards to the following: Mr. R. T. Stear (Royal Veterinary 
College), Mr. D. A. le Cheminant (Royal (Dick) School of Veter- 
inary Studies, University of Edinburgh), Mr. John A. Gibb (Uni- 
versity of Glasgow), Mr. Paul Adrian Neal (University of Liver- 
pool), and Mr. Charles Hatch (University of Ireland). 

These merit awards are made by the Trust to the student at 
each college who has done the best work during his first four 
vears of study. 


SLAUGHTER OF HORSES: AMENDING REGULATIONS 


The Minister of Food and the Minister of Health have made 
the Public Health (Meat) (Amendment) Regulations, 1952, which 
come into force on August 31st, and give effect to the announce- 
ment made by the Minister of Food in the House of Commons on 
June 16th that horse slaughterers would be required to notify local 
authorities of their intention to slaughter. Announcing this 
recently the Ministry of Food stated that the purpose of the 
amending regulations was to put the slaughter of horses, asses, 
and mules for sale for human consumption on a similar basis to 
that of cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs. 

The chief requirement is that anyone intending to slaughter 
horses, asses, or mules must give at least three hours’ notice to 
the local authority. Where, however, slaughter takes place at a 
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particular place at fixed times, no individual notices are required. 
Responsibility for enforcing the Public Health (Meat) Regula- 
tions remains with the local authorities. The present amend- 
ments will help local authorities in their task of arranging for 
the inspection of horse meat intended for sale for human con- 
sumption. Local authorities will also be placed in a better 
position to execute and enforce the provisions of the Slaughter 
of Animals Acts which are designed to ensure that animals are 
slaughtered in a humane manner and without cruelty. 


* * * * * 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON FIRST EXAMINATION IN 
VETERINARY SCIENCE 


The following Higher School candidate has qualified for 
exemption from the First Examination in Veterinary Science: 
Keith Chartres Barnett (Royal Veterinary College). 

The following candidate has sed the examination: Paul 
Anthony Mullen (Royal Veterinary College). 

The following External candidate has completed at the Internal 
First Veterinary Science Examination: Anthony Victor Clark- 
Lewis. 

The following Higher School and General Certificate of Educa- 
tion candidates have qualified for exemption from the First 
Examination in Veterinary Science: David Killoch Blackmore; 
Gwyneth Mary Davies. 


* * * * * 


WORLD JERSEY CATTLE BUREAU 
Mr. ALBERT MESSERVY RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 


At a recent meeting of the Council of the World Jersey Cattle 
Bureau in London it was decided to accept an invitation from the 
President of the Canadian Jersey Cattle Club that the next World 
Conference should be held in Canada in 1954. 

For the present the office of the Bureau is to remain in England 
and Mr. Edward Ashby was appointed Hon. Secretary, subject 
to the approval of the English Jersey Society, of which he is 
Secretary. The following officers were appointed for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. Albert Messervy, m.R.C.v.s.; Vice-President, 
Dr. R. W. Wheldon; Chairman of Council, Mr. H. L. Webb; 
Treasurer, Mr. E. J. Boston. 

Jersey Societies of Australia, Canada, Denmark, England, 
France, East Africa, Jersey Island, New Zealand, South Africa and 
Sweden were elected members of the Bureau. It was reported 
that the American Club had appointed a committee to consider 
membership. 

The question of work to be undertaken by the Bureau was left 
to the Executive Committee. It was hoped Societies would 
accept the suggestion that research work for the benefit of the 
breed should be carried out in every country, the results to be 
available for the next Conference. 


ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, 
followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


ANTHRAX: 

Cambs.—Nosterfield End, Castle Camps, Cambridge (August 
12th). 

Kent.—‘‘ Orwell,’’ Blackness Lane, Keston (August 12th). 

Norfolk.—Ferry Inn, Reedham, Norwich (August 11th); Hall 
Farm, Filby, Gt. Yarmouth (August 13th); Eccles Hall School, 
Quidenham, Norwich (August 14th). 

Northants.—Singlesole Farm, Eye, Peterborough (August 12th). 

Oxon.—Springhill Farm, High Cogges, Witney (August 13th). 

Somersetshire—Banks Farm, Chesterblade, Shepton Mallet 
(August 11th); Penn Mill Farm, Lyde Road, Yeovil (August 
13th); Charity Farm, Lovington, Castle Cary, Bath (August 14th). 

Surrey.—Gillhams Wood, Linchmere, Haslemere (August 11th). 

Wilts.—Small Holding, Gunville Hill, Winterslow, Salisbury 
(August 11th); Smith’s Farm, Bushton, Clyffe Pypard, Swindon; 
Sleight Farm, Potterne, Devizes (August 12th); Brook Farm, 
Westbury (August 14th). 


Foot-anp-MoutH DISEASE: 
Dumfriesshire.—North Wallacetown, By Gastown, Dumfries 
(August 12th); Fountain Bleau, Lockerbie Road, Dumfries 
(August 13th). 
Glos.—Upper Slaughter, Glos. (August roth). 


Fow. Pest: 

Hants.—Almarie Poultry Farm, Fair Oak, Eastleigh (August 
11th). 

Isle of Ely.—32z, Newgate Street, Doddington, March (August 
14th). 


SWINE FEVER: 

Essex.—Weeley Piggeries, The Street, Weeley, Clacton-on-Sea 
(August 12th). . 

Hunts.—Vine Cottage, Green End, Great! Stukeley, Hunting- 
don (August 14th). 

Lincs (Parts of Lindsey).—Old Bolingbroke, Spilsby (August 


14th). 
Midlothian.—Broomhouse, Corstorphine, Edinburgh (August 
15th). 
Wilts.—103, Church Street, Great Bedwyn, Marlborough 


(August 12th). 


LEGAL NOTES 
DoG BREEDER FINED FOR ILLEGAL PRACTICE 


In its issue of August 2nd the Bournemouth Daily Echo reports 
that Mrs. Margery Stevens, Tatnam Farm, Poole, dog breeder, 
was fined {1 at Poole on each of three sunimonses for practising 
veterinary surgery when not registered. 

Mrs. Patricia Brooks, 20, Oakfield Road, Oakdale, Poole, said 
that on February 26th her cat had bad ears. She took the cat 
to Mrs. Stevens, and left it with her for a short time. Mrs. 
Stevens told her the cat had eczema, and witness paid her 
2s. 6d. for cream. She saw Mrs. Stevens again on March 4th, 
and bought some dusting powder. On March 16th she took the 
cat back to Mrs. Stevens, who said it had cat “‘ flu,’’ and gave 
witness some tablets. Witness said she later called in Mr. 
Kingston, but the animal died. 

Cross-examined, Mrs. Brooks said 
Stevens for the death of the cat, 
was caused by blood poisoning. 

Mr. J. S. Kingston, of Parkstone, veterinary surgeon, said 
the cat was running a temperature. The animal had severe 
irritation of the ears and had clawed the sides of its face. It 
was in a state of collapse and was suffering from blood poisoning. 
It should never have been allowed to get into that state. Usually 
such cases cleared up with the proper treatment which this cat 
had not had. Powder shown to witness would be very irritant. 

Mrs. Stevens said she had been a breeder of dogs and cats 
for 25 years and took cats in to board. She nursed sick animals 
under veterinary supervision. She had worked for two veter- 
inary surgeons and had also administered treatment under the 
supervision of Mr. Kingston. On the last occasion Mrs. Brooks 
brought the cat to her she advised a visit to a veterinary surgeon. 

She denied telling Mrs. Brooks the cat had eczema or that she 
could cure it. Her intention was simply to give the cat first-aid 
treatment. She cleaned the cat’s ears just as she would clean 
the ears of a cat which was boarded with her. She. simply 
treated it to make it stop scratching and the prevent the sores 
from spreading. 

Mr. J. F. Bradley, Bournemouth Road, Parkstone, veterinary 
surgeon, said Mrs. Stevens had carried out treatment of animals 
under. his supervision to his entire satisfaction. He did not 
think Mrs. Stevens was the sort of person to hold herself out 
to be a qualified veterinary surgeon. If he had seen this cat 
in the early stages he would have ordered that its ears should 
be cleaned. This was an essential preliminary. The cream sup- 
plied by Mrs. Stevens was good to soothe the irritation of the 
cat’s ears, and the powder would not be an irritant 
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MEXICO’S FIGHT AGAINST FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


About {36,000,000 has been spent by Mexico in recent years in 
eradicating foot-and-mouth disease, which appeared in the 
country at the end of 1946. Of the total expenditure, the United 
States contributed four-fifths. A joint Mexican-United States 
Commission set up in 1947 ordered the killing of all infected and 
exposed animals. Slaughter at times reached 200,000 head a 
month. The next stage of the programme included vaccination and 
quarantine, thorough disinfection of premises and close inspection 
of livestock. By mid 1951 nearly 17,000,000 stock in the control 
area had been vaccinated four times and 60,500,000 doses of 
vaccine were used. Routine inspection of livestock took place 
monthly and about 310,000,000 inspections were made by June, 


1951. 
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The outbreak in Mexico followed the importation of two con- 
signments of vaccinated cattle from South America. Infection 
spread rapidly, and the United States Government, fearing that 
the whole North American continent might become involved, 
joined the Mexican Government in the effort to confine the 
disease. 

Recounting the above facts in a recent issue, The Farmers’ 
Weekly adds: ‘‘ The outbreak has been cited as proof of the 
danger presented by vaccines in ‘ masking ’ infection and adding 
to the difficulties of eradication in endemic conditions.” 

Meanwhile the U.S. Agriculture Department has stated that 
about 500,000 head of cattle are to imported from Mexico 
in the first 12 months after September ist if the border reopens 
then as scheduled. The border has been closed to Mexican cattle 
for about five years as a result of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 


dlisease. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The wi expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
cpimions ofthe’ wenie only and their publication does not imply endorsement 
VA. 


HORSE AMBULANCE TRAILERS 


Sir,—Your issue of May 31st, 1952, carried a report of the 
paper by Major Hamilton Kirk, M.R.c.v.s., on modern methods 
of fracture treatment, in which he stresses the need for suitable 
transport for injured horses. As a producer of horsebox trailers 
1 feel it incumbent upon me to do all possible to assist Major 
Kirk’s worthy project—the saving of valued animals. ‘ 

There are literally thousands of Rice twin-axle horsebox trailers 
in use and if they can be easily converted to convey injured 
horses a major part of the difficulty will disappear. Therefore, I 
suggest that no special lifting tackle nor vehicle construction 
should be envisaged. Obviously such equipment will cost too 
much for it to be popular and the whole scheme depends upon 
ambulance gear being available readily and cheaply. It would 
be possible to design a trailer having a special roof to provide 
a means of lifting a horse bodily but such a trailer would have 
only a limited use and no ie ta] appeal. So I suggest a rubber 
or canvas mat, to be laid behind the horse’s spine, on to which 
it is then rolled. The whole is then drawn into the trailer (which 
has a floor height of only 16 to 17 in.) by a simple roller winch. 
This sort of tackle is likely to cost a little over {50—a small 
price if it saves but one fine friend. The cost of the lifting harness 
only, without any special vehicle or tackle, is all of £50. 
scheme is to be popular the cost must be low. The rubber mat 
would be simple to store and transport and the trailer would at 
all times be available for its normal work. Provided a roller 
was fitted to draw in the mat, any trailer could be used—that 
is, any double or three-horse trailer. The towing car would 
draw the mat out again. The method would depend entirely 
upon the animal being under general anaesthesia and inert. That 
appears to offer no problem as the surgeon must be on hand to 
deal with the fraeture. 

Having been prompted to pote trailer facilities for injured 
horses, I really need expert help. For my scheme of dragging 
the animals into the trailer on a rubber or canvas mat, everything 
depends on whether an anaesthetised horse can be passed through 
the opening of the trailer not much more than 5 ft. wide. I have 
no means of knowing if the limbs go rigid under the anaesthetic 
or if they can be bent or raised so that the horse will lie within 
the confines of the mat, namely, g ft. long by 5 ft. wide. 

In lieu of the mat, a type of sledge with folding sides could 
be arranged (although more difficult to store and transport). 
Does this find any special favour with your readers? 

I should be grateful to have the views and help of your very 
experienced readers, either direct or through your correspondence 
columns.—Yours faithfully, J. C. Rice, Rice Caravans, Ltd., 
Portland Works, Cosby, nr. Leicester. July 30th, 1952. 


* % * * * 


THAT SLANG TERM “ VET.” 


Sir,—-For some time past, letters have appeared in The Veter- 
inary Record re our title and the ‘‘ Slang Term ‘ Vet.’ ’’ and 
although many viewpoints have been expressed nothing definite 
nor concrete has, so far, materialised. In these circumstances, 
I would like to contribute a few observations and also make a 


suggestion. 


If the . 


As regards our title, there appears to be a difference of opinion 
between the use of ‘‘ Mister’’ and ‘‘ Doctor.’’ There is no 
need for me, here, to go into the disadvantages and undesir- 
ability of, nor the objections to, the use of either of these. ‘The 
stark fact is, and must be faced, whether we like it or not, that 
we, as a body, are publicly generally referred to as ‘‘ Vets.,’’ that 
this has always been, and, in my opinion, will always continue to 
be, no matter how much it offends some of us or no matter 
what endeavours we make to contradict it. 

“ Vet.”’ is an intelligent, obvious and logical contraction {for 
the cumbersome ‘‘ Veterinary Surgeon,’’ which em many 
tongues and the spelling ability of not a few. Personally, I have 
no objections to it and am prepared to go further and suggest 
that we adopt the term ‘‘ Vet.’’ as our official title, e.g., Vet. 
Black, Vet. ite, instead of Mister or Doctor Black or White. 

This will have the advantages of being short, simple, easily 
understood, unique, distinctive, descriptive, self-explanatory and 
lastly, unlikely to be copied by any other body.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. F. Muttan, ‘‘ Carnaross,’’ 4, John Street, Omagh. 
August 8th, 1952. 


Sir,—May a lay reader of the discussion on ‘‘ That Slang Term 
‘Vet.’ "’ be permitted a comment? 

No disrespect is implied by this term: it is merely convenient. 
If it is soight to change the universal use of the term amongst 
the public, something other than ‘‘ veterinary surgeon ’’ will have 
to be thought of. e full term, however correct, is simply too 
long and cumbersome to be used with any frequency. There is, 
to begin with, no agreed pronunciation of the word ‘‘ veter- 
inary “’: one hears everything from the full word, through 
vet-rinary, to vet’n’ry; and it is asking toc much that every time 
the practitioner is referred to, he shall receive the full title: 
“ Hurry: ring for the veterinary surgeon!’’; ‘‘ Has the veterinary 
surgeon arrived yet?’’; ‘‘ What does the veterinary surgeon say 
is wrong with him?’’; ‘‘ What treatment does the veterinary 
surgeon order?’’ No: it simply will not happen. 

e use of the honorary title of doctor has been suggested. 
Now, while the public might readily come to refer to individual 
veterinary surgeons as ‘‘ Doctor So-and-so,’’ they would never 
get into the habit of ‘‘ sending for the doctor ’’: the confusion 
would be too great. I feel that the profession should accept the 
term “‘ vet.’” for what it is: an expression of that same trust 
and affection in the hour of our animals’ need which is implied 
in another context by the word ‘‘ doctor.’’—Yours faithfully, 
P. D. Turner, Keyton Hill Farm, Heath House, W-dmore, 
Somerset. August 14th, 1952. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACT, 1950—GREAT BRITAIN 
Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 


(Notifiable) Diseases 
= 
Period Anthrax} and- | Fowl Parasitic Sheep Swine 
mouth | Pest Mange Fever 
16th to 31st | 

July, 1952 54 22 8 _ ae 25 
riod in— 

1950 13 2 4 

Ist Jan. to 
July, 1952 , 364 459 134 ~— 1 604 

Corresponding 
iod in— 

1951 295 26 «| 4 | 565 
1950 233 16 100 mn 19 43 
1949 114 ll 337 2 | 6 


Tuberculosis (Attested Herds) Schemes 
The number of Attested Herds, i.e., herds officially certified as 
free from Tuberculosis as at July 31st, 1952, was as follows :— 
ENGLAND WaALEs ScoTLAND Torat (Great Britain) 
42,196 24,474 20,031 86,701 
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